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TO THE NEW READER 


In the body of the magazine, all material to the right 
of the vertical rule is either direct quotation from or 
objective summary of the words of the author named in 
the margin. 

The source is stated at the end of each item. For 
readers who would like to obtain full texts or subscribe 
to publications quoted, all sources are recapitulated in 
an alphabetical list which ingludes addresses, frequency 
of publication, single copy and subscription costs. This 
list begins on page 4. 

Through its Readers Service, Current makes available 
free to subscribers each month a selection of brochures 
and reprints, some of which are cited in the text. The 
list appears on the back cover. The flap on the back cover 
is a postpaid card for ordering Readers Service items. 


CURRENT’S DEFINITIONS 


FRONTIER PROBLEMS are basic in the sense that they 
seriously affect our democratic way of life, relevant in 
the sense that they take into account new knowledge in 
the physical and social sciences, open in the sense that 
they involve unanswered questions. 


SIGNIFICANT NEW MATERIAL contains new informa- 
tion or new ideas or comes from an unexpected source 
or provides a better way of saying something. 


CURRENT’S SOURCES 


Current’s sources of material are all-inclusive. They 
cover general and special periodicals; academic journals 
and proceedings of learned societies; books, pamphlets 
and reports from commercial publishers, universities, 
foundations and funds, citizen organizations and special 
interest groups; daily and Sunday newspapers, especially 
editorials, columns and features; television and radio 
commentators, interviews, forums; government and in- 
tergovernment sources; statements of opinion leaders. 
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CURRENT’S AFFAIRS 


Some things are so obvious that they need not be stated explic- 
itly. In this category, we hope, lies Current's editorial cause. Let no 
one be deceived by the absence of flaming words on this page. 
Current has a cause—indeed is a cause—in which we believe pas- 
sionately. That cause is to expand the number and effectiveness of 
concerned citizens. We are not sure whether salvation lies with 
Conservatives or Liberals; we are sure that the future will be molded 
by people who care. 

We are eager to avoid invidious comparisons with other maga- 
zines’ causes. We recognize the crucial nature of a whole variety 
of foreign and domestic problems. However, we do suggest that 
none of these problems is susceptible of solution in a democratic 
context without a concerned citizenry that feels itself capable of 
keeping abreast of ideas sufficiently well to reach informed judg- 
ments and to take action on the basis of these judgments. 

In this area of concerned citizenship, perhaps the single most 
hopeful development of the last two or three years has been the 
deepening interest of American students in the frontier problems 
of our time. This interest has evinced itself through a wide variety 
of local and national student organizations. But the really signifi- 
cant thing is that this concern is not peripheral to organized student 
life; it is central. It is lodged in the United States National Student 
Association, which is a confederation of official student councils 
in nearly 400 colleges and is, in effect, the official voice of the 
American student. The USNSA, at its National Congress this sum- 
mer in Madison, Wisconsin, discussed and expressed itself on a 
wide variety of educational, national and global problems as they 
affected students in the broadest sense. These deliberations were 
carried out with a sense of responsibility and devotion to free dis- 
cussion and democratic procedure rarely matched by other national 
citizens’ organizations. The specter of both the apathetic and the 
wild-eyed student was laid. 

One of the decisions reached at these deliberations will be of 
special interest to our readers. The United States National Student 
Association decided that it would solicit subscriptions for Current 
on campuses throughout the country. Current is the only publica- 
tion that will be so represented. It is a relationship to which we look 
forward and of which we are proud. Current is not concerned, of 
course, with the specific programs advocated by USNSA. Nor does 
USNSA take any responsibility for the specific ways in which we 
carry out our editorial function. What we do share with the USNSA 
is a desire to broaden the effectiveness of concerned citizenship. 

SIDNEY HERTZBERG 
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Dag Hammarskjold 


THE EVOLVING UNITED NATIONS 


The death of Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold brought into dramatic 
focus the extent to which the effectiveness of the United Nations had come 
to depend on its chief executive. The principal controversy revolved around 
the Soviet Union's “‘troika” proposal for three co-equal directors. 


AS THE SECRETARY-GENERAL SAW IT 


A. M. Rosenthal, presently The New York Times correspondent in Tokyo 
and formerly on the Times’ staff at United Nations headquarters, recalls 
a talk with Dag Hammarskjold eight years ago in which the newly elected 
Secretary-General described the nature of his conviction about the U.N. 


“It is a conviction that has to do with, well, church words, with a belief 
in a bond of morality and decency. There is a simple basic morality that 
motivates most people. The great moment is the moment of realization 
in people that their desire for decency exists not only in their own groups 
but in others. It is a difficult thing to get across, but it does get across. 

“Some day, I know it, people will realize that the United Nations is a 
reflection of that desire and that if they tear it down, why, they will have 
to build it up again. And when the day comes they will say ‘Those guys 
there at the U.N., they are all right.’ 

“The world cannot live at peace without the United Nations. For this 
reason: it creates a reasonable guarantee that all this change in the world, 
these tremendous political and economic developments, can be channel- 
ized, kept orderly. The United Nations is a mold that keeps the hot metal 
from spilling over.” 


Mr. Hammarskjold also told Mr. Rosenthal of his views on the role of 
the individual holding the post of Secretary-General. 


“There is something for a dramatic approach. . . . But the price is too 
high. The nations would lose confidence in a Secretary-General who 
seemed bent on the spotlight even if he did it for the good of the United 
Nations. Loss of confidence: too high a price.” 


However, the late Secretary-General was amused by the feeling that 
the Secretary-General should be primarily an administrator. 

“This is a political job and I am a political servant. Administration is 
just a tool put at my command. All right, political. I happen to be the man 
selected. I happen to be the man who got the unanimous vote. What can 
I do? 

“The Secretary-General has to be available—that is not an oblique, dip- 
lomatic word. It means that here sits a man who the delegations know can 
be used to check their opinions against the opinions of other countries, 
who will pass on to other delegations not their confidences but the conclu- 
sions he has drawn from them, who perhaps can advise, who perhaps is 
in a better position to judge than any single delegate. 

“Go-between? That is a busybody. Catalytic agent? A little better. Link. 
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Clearing house, that is better still. It is an immensely important thing—the 
job, not the man—because in this split, this damned world split, there is 
nothing to take its place.” (The New York Times, Sept. 20, 1961) 


In his final Annual Report to the General Assembly, Mr. Hammarskjold 
analyzed two opposing conceptions of the U.N. (See also Current, July 
1961, page 58.) 


“It has in various ways become clear that certain members conceive of 
the [United Nations] organization as a static conference machinery for 
resolving conflicts of interest and ideologies with a view to peaceful co- 
existence, within the Charter, to be served by a Secretariat which is to be 
regarded not as fully internationalized but as representing within its ranks 
those very interests and ideologies. 

“Other members have made it clear that they conceive of the organiza- 
tion primarily as a dynamic instrument of governments through which 
they, jointly and for the same purpose, should seek such reconciliation 
but through which they should also try to develop forms of executive 
action, undertaken on behalf of all members, and aiming at forestalling 
conflicts and resolving them, once they have arisen, by appropriate 
diplomatic or political means, in a spirit of objectivity and in implementa- 
tion of the principles and purposes of the Charter. 

“Naturally, the latter concept takes as its starting point the conference 
concept, but it regards it only as a starting point, envisaging the possibility 
of continued growth to increasingly effective forms of active international 
. cooperation, adapted to experience, and served by a Secretariat of which 
it is required that, whatever the background and the views of its individual 
members, their actions be guided solely by the principles of the Charter, 
the decisions of the main organs and the interests of the organization itself. 

“The first concept can refer to history and to the traditions of national 
policies of the past. The second can point to the needs of the present and 
of the future in a world of ever closer international interdependence where 
nations have at their disposal armaments of hitherto unknown destructive 
strength. The first one is firmly anchored in the time-honored philosophy 
of sovereign national states in armed competition, of which the most that 
may be expected in the international field is that they achieve a peaceful 
coexistence. The second one envisages possibilities of intergovernmental 
action overriding such a philosophy, and opens the road towards more 
developed and increasingly effective forms of constructive international 
cooperation. ... 

“The principle embodied in Article 100 of the Charter is of decisive 
significance” in this connection. For under this article the Secretary- 
General and the staff of the Secretariat are forbidden to seek or receive 
instructions from any government or other authority external to the 
organization. And member nations are pledged not to seek to influence 
the Secretary-General and the Secretariat staff. 

“If regarded as a standing diplomatic conference, [the U.N.] might 
well be serviced by a fully international Secretariat but does not need 
it. The other approach to the organization and its role cannot be satisfied 
with anything less than a Secretariat of an exclusively international 
character, and thus cannot be reconciled with a Secretariat composed on 
party lines and on the assumption that the interests represented in the main 
organs in this manner should be represented and advocated also within 
the Secretariat. 

“Thus, again, the choice between conflicting views on the United Nations 
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Roger Fisher 


Secretariat is basically a choice between conflicting views on the organiza- 
tion, its functions and its future. 

“In order to avoid possible misunderstandings, it should be pointed out 
. . . that there is no contradiction at all between a demand for a truly 
international Secretariat and a demand, found in the Charter itself, for 
as wide a ‘geographical’ distribution of posts within the Secretariat as 
possible. It is, indeed, necessary precisely in order to maintain the exclu- 
sively international character of the Secretariat, that it be so composed as to 
achieve a balanced distribution of posts on all levels among all regions. 

“This, however, is clearly something entirely different from a balanced 
representation of trends and ideologies. In fact if a realistic representation 
of such trends is considered desirable, it can and should be achieved 
without any assumption of political representation within the ranks of the 
Secretariat, by a satisfactory distribution of posts based on geographical 
criteria. 

“The exclusively international character of the Secretariat is not tied to 
its composition, but to the spirit in which it works and to its insulation 
from outside influences. . . . 

“While it may be said that no man is neutral in the sense that he 
is without opinions or ideals, it is just as true that, in spite of this, a 
neutral Secretariat is possible. Anyone of integrity, not subjected to undue 
pressures, can, regardless of his own views, readily act in an ‘exclusively 
international’ spirit and can be guided in his actions on behalf of the 
organization solely by its interests and principles and by the instructions 
of its organs.” (Introduction to the Annual Report of the Secretary- 
General on the Work of the Organization, June 16, 1960-June 15, 1961. 
Available through Readers Service. ) 


WOULD THE TROIKA RUIN IT? 


A professor of law at Harvard Law School examines the troika proposal 
in the light of American experience in group decision making. 


“Soviet insistence on a tripartite administration—Communist, Western 
and neutral—for international organizations has been portrayed by journal- 
ists, editorialists and cartoonists in extremely simple terms: any organization 
is unacceptable which allows one country to veto any decision. That is 
the popular verdict. But . . . [the] troika and the veto cannot be described 
or dismissed that simply. Let me say at the outset that what is being 
discussed in Geneva, Washington and elsewhere is the right, not the 
power, to veto... . 

“There are two basic elements in the Soviet troika proposal which are 
often confused. The first is that decisions should be made by a group 
representing different points of view rather than by a single individual. 
The second is the right of veto. Let us look first at the ‘group decision’ 
feature. . . . In suggesting that important decisions should be made by a 
group rather than by an individual Mr. Khrushchev has said nothing new 
or controversial. Americans are familiar with the device of giving a group 
rather than an individual responsibility both for formulating policy and 
for carrying it out. After Congress has decided what policy should be 
and has adopted appropriate legislation, it is often reluctant to leave its 
implementation to a single person, as is illustrated by the Atomic Energy 
Commission, the Federal Trade Commission and other regulatory agencies. 
Policy decisions in our private corporations are made by boards of directors, 
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and even at the level of execution, the executive committee is common. 


Military policy in the Defense Department is implemented by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. No clear line can be drawn between the forming of 
policy, where it is generally recognized that joint wisdom is best, and 
the carrying out of policy, where the efficiency of a single responsible officer 
is usually desired. If we, with our common bonds, interests, and law, are 
unwilling to trust a single official we should understand better than we 
do the concern which the Soviet proposal reflects. 

“Where the views of different representatives in a group are sharply 
divided, as might be the case between representatives of East and West, 
the product of the group will tend to be less a collective judgment and 
more a collective bargain. But where interests sharply conflict, the group 
process can nonetheless be a useful means of arriving at an acceptable 
accommodation. 

“Having said this, I must add that the particular three-headed monster 
proposed by Mr. Khrushchev would seem to be ill-designed. There is little 
value in assuming, and thereby accentuating, a division of the world into 
three defined camps, each of which can theoretically be represented by 
one point of view. . .. The group-decision feature of the troika proposal . . . 
raises a question of degree: how far down toward the details of administra- 
tion do the benefits of collective judgments and bargaining outweigh the 
drawbacks? . . . 

“In the light of the physical power which a major nation has to use 
its army or its police to veto proposed international action against it, the 
continued existence of an international organization may depend upon 
there being some legal way of exercising that power. To provide a right 
of veto at some stage is to recognize the limited power which any inter- 
national organization has, for example, over the United States and over 
the Soviet Union. If the Soviet Union had not had the legal right of 
veto within the Security Council during the past fifteen years, it is unlikely 
that the United Nations would exist today. It is at least probable the 
Russians would have wrecked a veto-less U.N. dominated by the West. .. . 

“The veto, like the group decision, is deeply rooted in Anglo-American 
law. For centuries we have insisted that representatives of the people be 
given a veto power over the enforcement of the criminal laws. . . . There 
are, of course, differences between the restraints which people impose on 
a government and those which governments impose upon international 
organizations. But if within a community like the U.S. we are so distrustful 
of authority that we insist upon a system of checks and balances, we 
should understand that comparable checks and balances may be necessary 
in a community where there is far less mutual trust. . . . 

“If an international organization is to be effective, it must be able to 
do or say things which will at least tend to persuade governments to 
comply. What are the forces that are used by an international organization 
in seeking to persuade a government to act? And what is the effect on 
those forces of a veto? 

“The forces which will tend to cause a government to respect the 
decision of an international organization can be roughly divided into three 
kinds: fear of world opinion; . . . fear of action by other governments; . . . 
[and] institutional pressures of a government towards respecting rules. . . . 

“If these are the principal forces on which an international organization 
must rely to cause a government to comply with its expressed view, one 
can see how a permissible veto may undermine the effectiveness of such 
an organization. An adverse world public opinion is created when a govern- 
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ment does not do something which it ‘ought’ to do. But if the government 
in question has the recognized right to veto the decision of the international 
organization there is far less moral stigma in not complying. 

“Likewise, other states will find it more difficult to take retaliatory or 
responsive action if a government is simply exercising its rights than they 
would if it were defying a ‘binding’ decision of an international organiza- 
tion. The right of veto thus makes it possible to avoid unpleasant con- 
sequences which might follow were a state simply to exercise its physical 
power of indirectly frustrating a decision. 

“Internally too, the institutional pressures in support of the decision 
of an international organization are seriously weakened if the government 
has a right to veto that decision. Officials will feel little moral obligation 
not to veto a decision, and no obligation to comply with a decision that 
has been vetoed. 

“The existence of a right of veto in an international organization may 
thus seriously weaken the effectiveness of the organization. But the choice 
may be between having an organization subject to a right of veto or 
having no organization at all. The Soviet Union can now veto the creation 
of any new international organization capable of making binding decisions 
upon it. If the choice is between having no . . . organization and . . . one that 
is subject to a right of veto, we would probably prefer the latter. 

“The extent of a multi-national organization’s influence will depend 
largely upon how far it can proceed toward clarifying the rules and the 
facts before a veto can be exercised. And clarifying the facts requires 
that factual data be made public. But even this is not usually enough. 
Data can be disputed or confused by conflicting data. The more that there 
is an official determination and characterization of the facts the more 
clear-cut the situation will appear. 

“Similarly, the effect of a veto is less serious if an international organiza- 
tion is so constructed that the veto can be exercised only after the organiza- 
tion has defined and made public that particular action which, in the 
absence of a veto, it would undertake. Such a process defines the issue 
sharply. The same forces which deter a government from breaking a legal 
commitment tend to deter it from exercising a veto if a veto requires the 
government to stand in the public view and frustrate what a world body 
thinks ought to be done. 

“Finally, if the exercise of a veto requires affirmative action at a political 
level, rather than inaction at the administrative level, the restraints against 
exercising the veto will be greater. 

“My point is that the practical effect of the right of veto on a multi- 
national organization is a matter of degree. Jurors may exercise their 
veto in secret at the fact-finding level, free from the restraining influence 
of public opinion. The President, who in the pardon power has comparable 
authority to let criminals off, must, however, exercise his veto in public 
after there has been an official determination that the man is guilty. . . . 

“Suppose, for example, that the proposed nuclear test-ban organization 
were set up in such a way that there were an administrative determination, 
below the veto level, that a suspicious disturbance of seismic magnitude 
4.75 or above had occurred in a designated locality which would be 
eligible for inspection. A Soviet veto at such a stage would provide the 
basis for both an adverse world reaction and responsive action by other 
countries. Suppose, instead, the test-ban organization were set up in such 
a way that no release of factual data nor official determination that a 
seismic event had occurred could be made without the consent of a Soviet 
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Michel Virally 


representative. Then it would be far easier for the Soviet Union to frustrate 
an inspection. 

“The difference between requiring consent at every stage and permitting 
a ‘safety valve’ veto was demonstrated in the Security Council vote to 
increase the U.N. forces in the Congo. The Soviet Union had made clear 
its position that the U.N. troops should be withdrawn. If the release of 
factual reports from the Congo and a decision on what to do had required 
Soviet consent, such consent would probably not have been forthcoming. 
But as it was, the Soviet Union was presented with a majority decision 
of the Council in support of a resolution calling for an increase of U.N. 
troops in the Congo in the light of official factual reports. At this stage 
the Soviet Union found that it chose not to exercise the right of veto which 
it had. 

“A veto in an international organization is thus like a safety valve on 
a steam boiler. If the safety valve is set to go off too quickly it will prevent 
the machine from accomplishing much—although such a machine may still 
be better than none. If there is no safety valve at all the machine may 
blow up. And, as with a safety valve, a veto can be designed in such a 
way that it will not prevent the machine from doing its job.” (“Should 
We Veto the Troika?” The New Republic, Aug. 21, 1961) 


A French political analyst believes that the troika plan may be a Soviet 
move meant to nullify the growing strength of the uncommitted nations 
in the U.N. Professor Virally is professor of international institutions at 
the Faculty of Law and Political and Economic Science, University of 
Strasbourg, France. 


“The efforts made in the struggle against the abuse of the veto have 
all led to a wide transfer of political responsibility from the Security 
Council to the General Assembly. . . .A corresponding event . . . was the 
extension of the executive functions of the Secretary-General. His replace- 
ment by a triple executive would permit each group represented to 
interrupt the execution of measures that might have been decided by 
the Assembly against its wishes. This certainly represents a new right of 
veto. It seems as if the Soviet Union, in order to regain that weapon which 
has escaped it, has decided to offer the right of veto not only to the 
West, which had also once possessed it, but to the new states, which 
had never enjoyed its benefit. . . . 

“In a sense, the Soviet proposal is belated. The expansion of the 
political responsibilities of the General Assembly has in large part operated 
against the Soviet Union. . . . In seeking to nullify this evolution the 
Soviet Union seems to be attacking the position of its rival [the U.S.]. 
Unfortunately, this reaction comes at a moment when the situation is 
being transformed. Substantially reinforced by the latest admissions, the 
Afro-Asian group, alone or in concert with other ‘non-aligned’ states, is 
henceforth able to control a majority in a large number of cases. The 
‘new veto’ seems directed against this new majority even more than against 
United States influence. It is inspired by the idea that inaction and 
paralysis of the U.N. is much less disquieting than an operation which, 
even desired by the majority of its members, would not be accepted by 
a group... . It may well be that we find here a guarantee which... a 
great power judges indispensable to its participation in an international 
organization that is governed by the law of the majority, especially if 
that organization has been able to prove its vitality and effectiveness and 
thus come to occupy too high a place in international relations.” (“Toward 
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a Reform of the U.N. Secretariat?” International Organization, Spring 
1961) 


A lecturer in American history in the University of London and visiting 
associate professor of history, University of California, Berkeley: 


“The United States and Britain should agree to admit the ‘troika’ method, 
not in general principle, but for a limited period of experiment” [with 
respect to a nuclear test ban]. 

“A treaty on these lines could be drawn up to contain a self-limiting 
clause ending the agreement after (say) two years. During the life of 
the treaty, if any member of the investigating commission applied his veto 
over the desire of other members to make an investigation, the circum- 
stances would be reported by the interested parties in special memoranda 
to their governments. 

“Toward the end of the life of the treaty, the powers would begin 
negotiations for a renewal. These memoranda would supply evidence as 
to whether the veto power was being abused and whether the main purpose 
of the treaty was being honestly achieved. 

“If the interested powers were satisfied that the treaty was working, 
then they could negotiate for the adoption of more acceptable methods 
of constituting the control commission in the revised form of the treaty 
to supersede the first one. Thus a principle of progressive improvement 
in the machinery should make the proposal more palatable to the American 
and British Governments. 

“It should go without saying that France and Communist China would 
have to be brought in at the earliest possible moment, preferably in the 
next phase of negotiations. Any treaty which did not extend to existing 
or potential nuclear powers would be not only derisory but suicidal. 

“In advancing this plan I am not arguing that the ‘troika’ principle is 
either reasonable or permanently practicable. The reasonableness will be 
all on our side.” (Letter, The New York Times, July 8, 1961) 


DO THE SOVIETS WANT TO WRECK IT? 


The director of the United Nations Project at the Center for International 
Studies, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, argues that the troika 
proposal, while not an essentially new Soviet: policy, raises grave danger 
to the principle of impartial international administration. 


“It is not entirely accurate to say that the Russians have a present 
intention to smash the United Nations. If they had, they have only to 
leave the organization; predictably about a third of the membership 
would follow. Certainly the Soviet Union wishes to destroy the United 
Nations in the sense that, if it had its way—which it does not—it would 
undoubtedly wish to see eliminated not only the United Nations but 
[the] Strategic Air Command as well, just as it would prefer a Communist 
takeover wherever it now has only a quarter-loaf. But the Soviet leaders 
are realists and pragmatists when it comes to adjusting priorities. 

“If they do not have a present intention of smashing the organization 
as they would and could by deserting it, one can then see how within 
the framework of temporary adjustment to reality they are doing better 
in the United Nations than ever before and may well estimate their 
prospects for political profit in and through the organization as increasingly 
promising. . . . Moscow has shown a renewed interest in Secretariat posi- 
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tions. Soviet interest in filling its quota in the International Atomic 
Energy Agency considerably antedates the same interest in the United 
Nations. Most recently there has been reportedly noticeable improvement 
in the quality of the Soviet personnel detailed to Secretariat positions. 
The improving Soviet position in the United Nations suggests a more 
sophisticated explanation for recent Soviet moves to alter the structure of 
the office of Secretary-General than the rather simple-minded one of blind 
destruction. . . . 

“In essence the Soviet Union has now applied to the United Nations 
the same principles of power and organization that Moscow has applied 
to all international institutions in recent years. Beginning roughly with the 
flight of Sputnik I in October, 1957, Soviet leadership has made no secret 
of its revised assessment of the world equation of power and influence. 
The strategic reappraisal carried with it the policy consequence that 
diplomatic arrangements henceforth should reflect the new equation. From 
that time on, the Soviets have demanded ‘parity’ in one international setting 
after another... . 

“The parity principle has been faithfully reflected in Soviet policy for 
several years now since the time when it was discovered that, as the 
Chinese Communists were fond of putting it, ‘the wind is blowing from the 
east rather than from the west.’ But like so many trends, it took something 
special to dramatize it. The Congo supplied the requisite drama as well 
as the conclusive reason for the Soviets to demand the extension of the 
principle of parity to the office of the Secretary-General. The Secretary- 
General had since 1955 been virtually an independent diplomatic power 
in the Middle East. That process accelerated during and after the Suez 
crisis when the United States, for one, was delighted to believe that im- 
portant elements of policy could be left to Mr. Hammarskjold. And perhaps 
the straw that broke the Marxist back was not the Congo but Laos in 
its earlier international incarnation, i.e., in 1959 when the Secretary- 
General followed up the Security Council subcommittee by himself sending 
and keeping on the scene a United Nations présence in the form of suc- 
cessive high-ranking Secretariat officials. . . . 

“Maxim Litvinov used to say that only an angel could be neutral and 
there were no angels. That the security of Russia should be placed in 
the hands of someone else has always been unthinkable. The historical 
background thus places in a rather more complex light the assertion that 
the Russians want to destroy the United Nations. . . . 

“The parliamentary ability of the United States to block the Soviet’s 
crude attempt to dump Mr. Hammarskjold and substitute a three-headed 
monster is not really in doubt. What is truly disturbing is the implication 
of this campaign for situations in desperate need of nonpartisanship. What 
is really discouraging is that the Soviet doctrine of partisanship should 
become so emphatic at a time when the world increasingly needs third 
parties in the form of neutrals who can interpose themselves between 
belligerents, and men who can be trusted by both sides. This development 
is going to make it increasingly difficult to sustain the recent development 
of patterns of third-party interventions in issues depending on Soviet assent 
or cooperation. Perhaps its most serious implication is in the field of arms 
control and disarmament. . . . It is out of the question that an inspection 
and verification system could work if one of the sides were in a position 
to veto its detailed operations. This prospect, like the prospect of a crippled 
Secretariat operation, makes for pessimism about the Soviet version of 
coexistence. .. . 
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“We have the option of insisting upon the concept of a single, neutral 
administration—which may result in paralyzing much of the operation if 
no compromise is reached—or we can explore the possibility of giving 
greater weight to the various power factions while retaining the central 
principle of neutrality... . 

“But even with the greatest attempt to be reasonable and to acknowledge 
in symbolic ways the changing realities of the international power order, 
the underlying principle that is at stake cannot be compromised. Part of 
the ethical and intellectual tradition of the West is that men can be impartial 
and fair-minded, even as between nations. Such edifices of international 
jurisprudence as have been built attest to that conviction. We must... stand 
absolutely firm on our refusal to submit to Khrushchev’s dictum that there 
are no neutral men. His assertion that this is true should not be accepted 
any more than the late Mr. Dulles’ equally unhelpful dictum that neutral- 
ism was immoral. So long as parliamentary power still lies with us and 
not with the Russians on precisely this sort of issue, we should guard 
zealously our stewardship of this one precious advance out of the jungle 
in international relations and actively nurture it at every opportunity in 
places that do not require Soviet assent.” (“The New Diplomacy in the 
United Nations,” The United States and the United Nations) 


CAN BOTH EAST AND WEST FIND IT USEFUL? 


A professor of political science at the University of Michigan sees 
danger in using the U.N. solely as an instrument of Western policy. 


“The bulk of our policy with regard to the United Nations has been 
directed toward enhancing its usability as a Western instrument. . . . In 
a nutshell, the history of the United Nations is a record of American 
attempts to destroy or reduce the meaningfulness of the Soviet veto power, 
and of efforts by the Soviet Union to maintain or increase the efficacy of 
its veto. Having created an organization with a built-in, and deliberately 
designed, impediment to its operating in situations of great-power disunity, 
we have persistently undertaken to make it operable in just such situations. 
Our evaluation of the United Nations has rested heavily upon its potential- 
ity for being transformed into an agency capable of acting with Western 
support, regardless of possible Soviet objections. Our recent anxieties about 
the organization stem largely from the recognition that the era of Western 
dominance in its political processes is passing, or has passed. . . . 

“The Soviet Union entered the United Nations with serious misgivings 
about the minority status which it saw in prospect for itself, and its 
extreme sensitivity to direct and indirect attacks upon the veto power is 
indicative of the value which it places upon this formal reassurance against 
the organization’s being turned against Soviet interests. In practice, we 
have so valued our opportunity to use the United Nations as an instrument 
of Western policy that we have tended to rub the Soviet Union’s nose in 
the fact of its minority status. Rather than help the Soviet leaders over- 
come their . . . doubts concerning the impartial quality of the U.N., we 
have tended to strengthen their suspicion that it tends to function in sup- 
port of Western interests, disguised as the general international interests. 

“We have come face to face with the difficulty of having it both ways. 
We cannot value the United Nations, in general terms, as a pro-Western 
agency, and expect the Soviet Union to value it, at our occasional con- 
venience, as an impartial agency of the international community. If the 
Soviet Union cannot believe that the United Nations is a neutral factor 
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in the Congo situation, this disbelief may be the result of an ingrained 
attitudinal tendency reinforced by awareness of our commitment to using 
the organization for our purposes, and of our record of success in that 
respect. I do not mean to suggest that there is anything immoral or even 
abnormal in our disposition to use the United Nations so far as possible 
to promote American and Western interests; I do mean to suggest that 
our devotion to this general objective may defeat our hope of enabling 
the organization to gain acceptance as an agency transcending bloc 
partisanship in specific instances such as the Congo crisis. 

“My conclusion is that we should discard our preoccupation with the 
problem of enabling the United Nations to act against Soviet opposition, 
in favor of a preoccupation with the problem of convincing the Soviet 
Union that it is both possible and desirable for the organization to serve 
the interests of both the major blocs, and of the world at large, by function- 
ing as an agency for mediating between disputants and for confining the 
scope and moderating the intensity of the Cold War. As I see it, the useful- 
ness of the United Nations as an instrument for taking action which we 
support and the Soviets oppose is small—and is rapidly becoming smaller. 
It is natural that the Soviets seek to incapacitate the organization for that 
role, and probable that they can achieve substantial success in that under- 
taking. This is to say that, in a fundamental sense, the philosophy of the 
veto which was espoused by the framers of the Charter was, and still is, 
realistic; if we continue to base our general United Nations policy upon 
a repudiation of that philosophy, we shall, I fear, be battering our heads 
against the stone wall of reality. Moreover, the harder we try to use the 
United Nations to oppose the Soviet Union’s conception of its interests, 
the greater risk we will run in damaging its capacity for containing the 
Cold War. The tragedy which I see looming ahead for the United Nations 
is not that it may prove increasingly unable to act in the face of Soviet 
hostility, but that it may become less and less capable of recommending 
itself to both sides in the global struggle as an agency for serving such 
common interests as they may be induced to recognize in the settlement 
of disputes, reduction of tensions, and restriction of their areas of conflict. 

“In short, I think that our crucial task is to convince the Soviets, if 
we can, that impartial action by the United Nations to help keep the 
Cold War under control is both urgently necessary and genuinely possible. 
I am not, be it noted, denying the reality or minimizing the depth of the 
conflicts of interest and purpose which divide the Soviet world and ours. 
I am not suggesting that those conflicts can or should be neatly compromised 
or that competing interests can be buried under an avalanche of inter- 
nationalism. I am not talking about ‘ending the Cold War,’ desirable as 
that may be. My point is that we have a stake in persuading Soviet 
leaders that they have a stake in preventing the Cold War from getting 
so desperately out of hand that it might precipitate World War III, and 
in convincing them that the United Nations can function impartially in 
forestalling such aggravation of the Cold War... . 

“I have no disposition to regard the United Nations simply, or even 
primarily, as a setting for international cooperation; it is also, given the 
nature of world politics, an arena for international competition. We have 
a great deal of competing to do with the Soviet Union, and some of it 
will doubtless be done within the framework of the United Nations. Clearly, 
political battles will continue to be fought there, and we should continue 
to try to win them. It may on occasion be necessary to make the effort, 
and possible to succeed in the effort, to have the United Nations carry 
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out operations and programs for which Soviet support cannot be enlisted. 
My position, then, is not an absolutist one, but one which suggests a revision 
of general attitude and emphasis. 

“I am profoundly disturbed by the threat to the development of the 
United Nations’ political usefulness which has been posed by the Soviet 
Union in its attack upon the operational capability of the organization. 
In responding to this challenge, we must avoid the wholly natural but 
basically unsound urge simply to ‘defeat’ the Soviet Union by contriving 
somehow to enable the organization to function without reference to Soviet 
consent or dissent. This is not a matter of surrendering to Soviet demands; 
it is a matter of surrendering to the facts of life. For it is a fact, I believe, 
that the importance of the things which can be done in or by the United 
Nations against Soviet opposition is minor compared with the importance 
of the activities which can be carried out only if, and to the extent that, 
the Soviet Union is induced to recognize them as conducive to a result 
compatible with its basic interests. 

In these terms, we should concentrate less on equipping the organi- 
zation to override Soviet opposition than on enabling it to gain Soviet 
acquiescence in, or support for, its playing an essentially neutralist role— 
one which contributes not to the winning of the Cold War by one side 
or the other, but to the limitation of the scope and intensity of that struggle. 
In a world of conflicting interests this is a common interest of vital 
importance.” (“The Containment and Resolution of Disputes,” The United 
States and the United Nations) 


HOW CAN IT AVOID BANKRUPTCY? 


The U.N. correspondent of The Times [London] looks at alternative 
proposals to finance the U.N. 


The United Nations cannot keep going for many more months at its 
present rate of income and expenditure without becoming bankrupt. Its 
present extraordinary expenditures on the Congo Force and the Emergency 
Force in the Middle East amount annually to $140 million—more than 
twice the organization’s normal budget. 

To overcome its plight “the United Nations might reorganize its finances, 
dividing its normal budget into Secretariat expenses for which all member 
nations would continue to be liable on the present ‘capacity to pay’ 
principle, and operational expenses including all extraordinary expenditures 
(such as special missions and military ventures) to be financed by those 
members who favored them and were willing to pay for them. This 
would mean, in effect, that the West would have to bear a much larger 
proportion of the cost of such ventures... . 

“Whether it would be possible to split the budget into Secretariat and 
operational sections, in the face of opposition from the Communist bloc 
and all those smaller countries of Africa and Asia which would stand to 
lose from reduced United Nations expenditures in their territories, seems 
doubtful. . . . 

“Alternatively, the organization might try to raise loans from commercial 
institutions like the World Bank and private banks, or from philanthropic 
institutions. Here, too, its prospects of success do not appear bright. For 
one thing the General Assembly at its last session disapproved of the 
principle of private loans. Furthermore, by early next year the financial 
plight of the United Nations will be such as to discourage commercial 
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houses from advancing money. And philanthropic foundations, although 
they do advance funds for specific projects (such as the Ford Foundation’s 
grant of $6,500,000 for a new United Nations library building), generally 
do not favor loans for current spending. 

“A United Nations bond issue, offered on reasonable terms to private 
investors the world over, might find a considerable response in many 
countries. According to one estimate a United Nations appeal to the open 
market might bring in as much as $100 million from men and women 
of substance prepared to risk limited sums for an idealistic cause. This, 
however, seems doubtful. In any case the problem of repayment would 
remain.” (“Must the U.N. Go Bankrupt?” The Times [London], Aug. 17, 
1961) 


Mr. Jackson was with the Quaker Program at the United Nations Head- 
quarters. 


“The General Assembly could lay down a procedure under which two 
readings were taken on any vote on a financial measure. Such measures 
could require not only a two-thirds vote of members of the General 
Assembly, but also the concurrence of enough states to make up a certain 
percentage of the total budgetary assessment under consideration. Another 
possibility would be to require that certain financial measures had the 
concurrence of a majority of members of the Security Council either in 
the original or in a separate vote. In the event of a separate vote in the 
Council, such decisions would not be subject to the veto. The latter arrange- 
ment would have the advantage (or, alternatively, the disadvantage) of 
bringing the Security Council into a limited bicameral relationship. . . . 

“The United Nations levied a toll on all traffic through the Suez Canal 
as a means of paying for its expenses in clearing the Canal following the 
Suez crisis of 1956. This account was closed out successfully in March, 
1961. Is it reasonable to suppose that in the years ahead the United Nations 
might collect a tax on certain types of international shipping, movement, 
and travel in return for services which the organization performs? There 
are those who believe that the U.N. will not develop the necessary in- 
dependence of action until it is freed from such exclusive financial 
dependence upon member governments. This line of thought has far- 
reaching implications.” (“The Future Development of the United Nations: 
Some Suggestions for Research,” Journal of Conflict Resolution, June 1961) 


“We believe that if the member governments of U.N. are found to be 
holding back the development of the human race by refusing to support 
the institutions required, consideration should be given by the supporters 
of the U.N. to appeal to peoples, to the industries for which they work 
and to international, nongovernmental organizations, such as [the] Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce etc., for the funds necessary to bypass 
governments whose behavior is sometimes remarkably similar to that of a 
closed shop of ground landlords. There are at least eleven companies in the 
world with larger net annual profits (in 1960) than the estimated sum of 
money required for the annual cost of the U.N. emergency units. It should 
not be beyond the capacity for large-scale international industry and busi- 
ness and INGOS [international, nongovernmental organizations] to pro- 
vide assistance with the relatively small sums required—which they might 
well regard as a kind of premium to a world peace insurance system.” 
(“The Creation of a World Security Authority Based on the Lessons of the 
Congo,” March 1961) 
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PEACELESS COEXISTENCE 


IS A GEOGRAPHIC BALANCE POSSIBLE? 


An associate director of the Russian Research Center at Harvard Univer- 
sity considers the position of advocates of territorial stabilization of U. S. 
relations with the Soviet Union. 


“Their argument is that our world power position has diminished, rela- 
tively speaking, and that our political positions should be brought into line 
with the new power relationships. They reason that our present commit- 
ments around the world were established on the basis of the doctrine that 
came to be known as ‘massive retaliation,’ which in tum rested upon our 
unchallenged strategic superiority. Since our strategic superiority has now 
been neutralized by growing Soviet strategic power, according to this view, 
we should reduce our commitments to defend various areas, and encourage 
them to settle into neutralized status, whereupon the international situation 
could be stabilized in the familiar nineteenth-century balance-of-power 
style. Both Soviet and United States power and commitments would be 
limited to areas close to and vital to our respective homelands, and the 
system would be in balance, cushioned by neutral territories where we 
would contend with each other according to self-limited rules of conflict. 

“The difficulty with this approach, and with any other effort to establish 
a territorial settlement with the Soviet Union, is that it is based upon an 
archaic conception of power in spatial terms. It does not sufficiently ap- 
preciate the dynamic political element of Soviet policy. 

“The challenge of the Soviet Union is not the same as that once pre- 
sented by the rising young nation-states of Germany and Italy to the British 
balance-of-power system on the continent of Europe. Soviet dynamism 
includes, but is more than, the bursting energy of a nation-state entering 
upon a virile stage of its development. 

“The essential characteristic of Soviet dynamism is that it transcends 
the plane of nation-state relations, and is closely bound to anticipated 
changes within the social systems it is dealing with. The central conception 
of Soviet policy, and the distinctive source of its dynamism, is that the 
world is in a process of transition; that our social order is no longer effec- 
tive in the changing environment, and is therefore in a process of disinte- 
gration and replacement... . 

“This is not to say that Soviet policy moves according to a precise time- 
table, or that it is always predetermined and foresighted. But only if we 
fully appreciate that Soviet policy is deeply rooted in a commitment to 
what Moscow regards as an inevitable process of social change, can we 
understand that relations with Russia resist stabilization in territorial 
terms. A stabilization obtained by agreement on territorial interests—as, 
for example, in Berlin—can be expected to be effective only for limited 
periods while the Soviet Union is consolidating recent gains. Khrushchev 
has explicitly described for us his conception of a status quo agreement. 
He sees it, in effect, as a movable partition which would be successively 
adjusted to accommodate the inevitable process of change. 
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“The reason we are now facing a series of erupting situations in various 
parts of the world is not because our doctrine of massive retaliation has 
been weakened by Soviet missiles. Massive retaliation was never a sensible 
sanction to protect these areas from Communist infiltration, and would not 
protect them now, even if there were no question about our strategic 
superiority. The eruptions arise from the juncture of the rising ferment 
in these areas, and from the effective Soviet use of this ferment. . . . 

“The Soviet leaders for the past five or six years have been increasing 
their efforts to channel the forces of social change in the world in a direc- 
tion which they call ‘socialism,’ but which in fact involves the unlimited 
spread of the Soviet hegemony, and this we have no real choice but to resist. 

“Here is the nub of the conflict. We are resisting the Soviet version of 
change—let us be clear—not in the name of ‘no change,’ and not to 
spread American capitalism or control around the world, but because the 
independence of other nations from Soviet domination is vitally important 
to us. 

“So long as this dynamic commitment remains at the heart of Soviet 
policy, we cannot avoid a fundamental conflict of interest. In time, this 
dynamism may be moderated. Until then, we must try if we can to wage 
the conflict on less dangerous planes than war, but we cannot expect the 
situation to be stabilized by a contraction of our periphery.” 

Another “common misconception concerns the distinctive character of 
Soviet short-term policies. Soviet expansionism does not necessarily involve 
immediate efforts to communize or take over the countries it is dealing 
with. The first stage of Soviet expansionism in many areas mainly seeks the 
manipulation of existing groups rather than a direct path to revolution. . . . 

“At best, the Soviet Union seeks to help bring to power within the 
advanced industrial nations coalitions more favorably oriented toward 
Moscow. At the least, the Soviet Union hopes to encourage popular 
pressures and political forces that would circumscribe the freedom of 
action of the Western governments, and oblige them to incline toward 
policies regarded as favorable from the Soviet point of view. Neither 
objective requires the prior overthrow of the ‘bourgeois’ governments of 
the West. ... 

“In the current strategy of ‘peaceful coexistence,’ Soviet policy is to im- 
prove its position around the world while keeping international tension at 
a minimum. It therefore seeks, from time to time, ‘atmospheric’ measures 
to reduce tension—symbolic actions which will reduce the Western stim- 
ulus to cohesiveness and mobilization, without changing the actual 
situation. 

“In the Soviet view, the question of the transition of the advanced in- 
dustrialized countries to ‘socialism’ is by no means foreclosed, but it awaits 
a later stage of developments. It is not, as the Soviets would say, ‘on the 
immediate agenda.’ 

“In the case of the underdeveloped nations, it is also necessary to differ- 
entiate between immediate and long-term Soviet purposes. 

“Soviet short-term purposes in such places as the Congo, Cuba or Laos 
are more complex and dangerous from our point of view than a policy 
of simple expansionism. Presumably the Soviet Union would not tum away 
gifts that fell in its lap, but its primary intent in the short term appears to 
be denial to the West. What it desires is to be able to subtract the raw 
materials, geographical positions and political support of these areas from 
the Western system. 

“By weakening the ties between these areas and the Western powers, 
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the Soviet Union seeks to achieve a decisive leverage effect upon the ad- 
vanced industrial nations, in the expectation that the ‘inevitable’ crisis of 
capitalism will be hastened as markets and sources of raw materials are 
cut off. It does not need to gain control over the new nations in order to 
achieve immediate advantages in the world power balance. . . . 
“Clearly, it is not enough to be anti-Soviet, not enough to be strong, not 
enough to want peace, not enough to seek traditional diplomatic solutions, 
not enough to go on improvising . . . to deal with one crisis after another. 
“What the Soviet Union is challenging is not alone our foreign policy in 
the traditional sense, but the vitality and the effectiveness with which our 
society can grasp and respond to the fundamental conditions of a rapidly 
changing world.” (“The Real Nature of the Soviet Challenge,” The New 
York Times Magazine, July 16, 1961) 


DEALING WITH THE NEUTRALS 


An American cartoonist sums up Western disenchantment with the 
September conference of non-aligned countries in Belgrade, Yugoslavia. 


THE RESUMPTION OF WE ARE ALL, BUT IN AN ATMOSPHERE OF PROVOCATION 
NUCLEAR TESTING ON OF COURSE, AND COUNTER PROVOCATION IT IS 
THE PART OF ONE OF OPPOSED TO DIFFICULT TO POWT THE FINGER 
THE MAJOR OF BLAME. SOME SAY IT IS THE 
POSES A DELICATE ESTING OF FRANCE FOR HER 
OF US IN THE NON IT S THE US. FoR HER 
-ALIGNED, UNCOMMIT: OBVIOUS PREPARATIONS To 
TED AND, IF YoU RESUME TESTS. SOME 
Wile, NEUTRAL EVEN) BLAME THE SOVIET 
NATIONS. WOK). 


Fest pom ONE CANNOT OVERLOOK THAT 
WOULD HAVE BEEN) A SIMPLER ONE. WHILE THE RUSSIANS MAY 
FOR NOT D0ING SO We MUST WISH THE 
EXPRESS ADMIRATION FOR HER WEST, 
RESTRAINT AS WELL AS ALLY 0 7 
THIS MAY HAVE SOME 


BEARING ON THE FORM 


50 RATHER THAN COLDEMN) ONE IT (5 
NATION AND THUS CONTRIBUTE 4 sae 
TENSION WE FEEL Now THAT 

IT WKER TO CONDEMW BOTH- 
THOSE WHO ARE 
AND THOSE WHO ARE NOT. 


(Village Voice, Sept. 7, 1961) 
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HAS THE SOVIET UNION CHANGED? 


HOW THE RUSSIANS HOLD THEIR EMPIRE 


As correspondent for The Observer [London], Miss Beloff, accompanied 
by a photographer, recently completed a 5,000-mile journey through six 
of the fifteen “independent Socialist Republics” of the Soviet Union in an 
effort to determine how, in an era of imperial decline, Russia manages to 
hold together its empire of many nationalities. 


“The Bolsheviks inherited a very big empire. Today the Kremlin rules 
more than 127 different nationalities (the latest census listed 126, plus ‘mis- 
cellaneous,’ inside the Soviet Union), and almost all were conquered and 
annexed by the soldiers, traders, settlers and adventurers of Tsarist 
Russia. .. . 

“What makes the Russian Empire so different from other empires in the 
1960's is that it shows no signs of falling apart. Does Moscow impose its 
single power and flag by brute force? Or are the participating nationalities 
one great happy family, basking in collective bliss? . . . 

“Though our inquiry was intentionally obstructed, there are certain social 
phenomena that no propaganda device could have concealed: nothing can 
hide mass misery, hungry children, interracial hostilities or any form of 
apartheid, and everywhere we went these were conspicuously absent. 

“There seems, in fact, no doubt that the Communists are effectively grap- 
pling with two of the hardest problems of modern times: they are indus- 
trializing primitive communities without any signs now of social catas- 
trophe, and they are making a plural society work. 

“In Algeria or Morocco, for instance, there is no hiding what the emi- 
nent French sociologist, Mme. Germaine Tillon, has called ‘the pauperiza- 
tion’ into which industrialization and unemployment have plunged the 
proletariat. In Central Asia there are no begging children, and the trouble 
is not unemployment but labor shortage. Everyone is needed and knows it. 

“And though the repeated Communist claim to have ‘solved’ the na- 
tionality problem is nonsense, there is no overt interracial hostility. Stalin, 
who first made this claim, admitted as much during the war, when he 
deported in bulk ethnic groups whose loyalty he probably rightly dis- 
trusted. .. . 

“We never saw anything remotely like an ethnically separate ruling class. 
Though in Central Asia the cultural and technical level of the immigrants 
from Western Russia generally qualifies them for the better jobs, there is 
ample evidence of a deliberate policy of helping the local population to 
acquire training and authority where they can. In Tbilisi a housewife told 
me that most of the menial jobs, notably domestic service, are more often 
done by Russians than Georgians. 

“The whole concept of a master race is at variance not only with the 
Communist doctrine but also with most of the Russian tradition. Historians 
have pointed out that the Russian aristocracy was always quick to admit 
Georgian, Kazakh or Tartar princes to its midst; it was part of its method of 
expanding its dominions. The Communist hierarchy has replaced the nobil- 
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ity, but the principle survives: you don’t have to be Russian to belong. . . . 

“Politically . . . the Soviet Union is an empire. But economically the word 
has come to mean a complex where the conquering—or ‘mother’—country 
exploits for her own enrichment the raw materials and markets of her 
colonies. In this sense, the Soviet Union is an empire in reverse. 

“Tourists visiting Moscow are surprised to find such a shabby capital in 
a country advanced enough to have Sputniks and spacemen. Sixteen years 
after the war, most Moscow families are still huddled into a single room, 
people queue for meat, when there is any, and crumpled women can be 
seen in shawls and boots doing heavy work on the road and building sites. 

“Traveling round the Soviet Union gives you one answer why. The 
Kremlin rulers, instead of exploiting the outer perimeter of empire for the 
benefit of the Russian heartland, drain Russia of capital and skills to enrich 
the rest. 

“No one outside the Kremlin can know whether the motive is economic 
or political: the perimeter certainly has a tremendous economic potential 
and politically, in an era of competitive coexistence, its development makes 
sense. Already, back in 1923, Stalin was writing that Central Asia should 
be turned into ‘a model republic’ and ‘an advance post for revolutionizing 
the East.’ ... 

“Democratic centralism’ is the official Soviet name for the system of 
benevolent despotism that permits the associate nationalities to live a great 
deal better than they could if they were independent. We met academic 
apologists who defended the word ‘democratic’ in this context on the 
grounds that, before taking the central—and mandatory—decision, the 
planners took advice locally. It was true that everywhere we went eager 
officials and factory managers were preparing reports and programs to 
guide the 1962 plan and also the projected revision of the seven-year plan, 
which ends in 1965. 

“To encourage local initiative, Mr. Khrushchev has installed regional 
councils (sovnarkhoz) who manage local industries previously run by the 
State Ministries in Moscow and see they meet their production schedules. 
In all the localities it was obvious that these were regarded as a major move 
towards more self-government. . . . It is well understood [however] that for 
the top official posts in any of the republics, the hiring and firing is done in 
Moscow. ... 

“While other multinational empires are bursting apart, the Communist 
rulers seem determined to lead the many different nationalities of the Soviet 
Union into total merger. 

“The aim is set out in Mr. Khrushchev’s new party program, which 
declares that the boundaries of the constituent republics ‘are increasingly 
losing their former significance’ and that, under communism, ‘the spiritual 
features’ will be the same for ‘Soviet men and women of all nationalities.’ . . . 

“The first Soviet rule has been to spare the pride of nationally conscious 
groups by conceding the appearance of self-government. The boundaries 
which the new program says are ‘losing their significance’ are nominally no 
less than frontiers of free, autonomous republics. The ‘freedom,’ as local 
propagandists took pleasure in reminding us, includes the constitutional 
rights of secession. They did not remind us that when Lenin laid down the 
dogma he added: “The right of the nationalities to secede must not be con- 
fused with the expediency of secession of a given nationality at a given 
moment. The party of the proletariat must decide the latter question in each 
particular case... . 

“In fact under the ‘Leninist’ system by which Mr. Khrushchev rules no 
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secessionist would ever be in a position to express his views, let alone try to 
implement them. . . . 

“The pretence of independence is so threadbare that one wonders whom 
it is supposed to deceive—until one remembers Mr. Khrushchev’s successful 
United Nations resolution for abolishing colonial empires. 

“In practice, the Communists have waged an unremitting fight against 
any national or religious grouping that might divert citizens from loyalty 
to the State and party... . 

“In Alma Ata, the violent objection of churchgoers to being photo- 
graphed made us suspect an anti-religious campaign. Indeed, we learnt 
later that a conference of Communist women had just been publicly urged 
to be ‘particularly painstaking and systematic’ in eradicating religious 
‘survivals.’ 

“Perhaps in the interests of Soviet relations with the Arab world, efforts 
to stamp out the Muslim religions are never quite so crudely recommended; 
but the methods are no less ‘systematic and painstaking.’ In the Holy City of 
Samarkand there used to be more than a hundred mosques: now there are 

“It is forbidden to teach children to memorize the Koran, and nobody 
is supposed to take time off for religious holidays, though many do. Sunday 
is closing day for factories and offices everywhere in the Soviet Union, 
regardless of the fact that Friday is the Muslem Sabbath. . . . 

“Muslim turbulence has been such a key feature in the collapse of Euro- 
pean empires that it might seem astonishing that the Soviet Union can keep 
more than 20 million of them quietly locked into this non-believing empire. 
It is perhaps significant that they are of Turkish not Arabic descent and that 
their many hundreds of years of internal strife and territorial and linguistic 
divisions had neutralized all effort to give them a national consciousness 
even before the Revolution. . . . 

“Much money and skill are put into restoring ancient monuments—but 
for more recent times the Muslims are not allowed to forget how much 
people suffered under their pre-revolutionary khanates. In Bukhara, for 
instance, they have not only opened up the underground cells in the royal 
fortress, they have even filled them with wax models of sadistic gaolers and 
starving prisoners. 

“Besides demolishing old loyalties, the Communist Party has an alter- 
native credo, as absolute, all-embracing and ruthlessly intolerant as the 
Muslim religion itself. Its twin ingredients are a belief in collective bliss and 
quasimystical confidence that communism is the force of the future and 
‘capitalism’—or ourselves—a dying remnant of the past. The new party 
program is essentially the gospel of a proselytizing faith, which claims—like 
Mohammedanism—to set down not only the political and social pattern of 
society but also the ethical, spiritual and even aesthetic rules by which men 
should live... . 

“All this is linked with childlike veneration for the chiefs. Lenin now 
firmly takes the place of God, with truth and beauty revealed in 
his writings. . . . 

“Industrialization always unhinges old village or tribal communities. But 
the Communists have the advantage of having something equally patern- 
alist to put in its place—sanctioned by the new, ready-made religion. 

“It is, of course, a bigoted religion that apparently needs to be whipped 
along not only by an admirable and often dedicated sense of public service, 
but also by frenzies of hatred. Totalitarian control over all sources of 
information permits an insanely distorted picture of the world, starkly 
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divided into angels and devils. The only news of the West published in the 
places we visited was of colonial uprisings, racial oppression and pacifist or 
Aldermaston-type demonstrations. The gardens of the big textile plant at 
Tashkent were full of huge posters of bleeding Africans, tearing off their 
chains. 

“Thanks to radio stations and foreign visitors, Westen news painfully 
percolated through and we had evidence of widespread listening to the 
B.B.C., including its news bulletins, relayed from India. . . . 

“Against diluted versions of Western culture was the inexorable, ines- 
capable pounding of the three great themes of red propaganda: the ‘march 
towards communism,’ the struggle of the colonial people against Western 
imperialism; and ‘the fight for peace’—which sounds like a contradiction 
in terms, but turns out to be the Soviet euphemism for waging the cold war. 

“As the Kremlin pushes so hard for independence, national particularism 
and self-determination in Africa, Latin America and the Middle East, is 
there a risk that it may infect its own possessions? As Russia’s Asian prov- 
inces become educationally and economically equipped, will they also be- 
come more self-assertive? 

“Probably not. From what we could see, the centrifugal forces in the 
Soviet Union are on the wane. Religion is losing its grip. Enlightened eco- 
nomic planning is giving the component parts of the Union a very substan- 
tial interest in staying inside. There is no focal nationalist point of resist- 
ance, and perhaps as a safeguard there are troops of Russian nationality 
wherever you go. 

“It is not absurd for the Soviet leaders, in the present speed of technical 
evolution, to hope that nationalism will soon cease to be the most dynamic 
and explosive force in world affairs. Meanwhile, until they feel safe, the 
Soviet leaders seem to be taking all the necessary precautions, physical and 


ideological, for preserving their imperial inheritance.” (“Exploring the Red 
Empire,” The Observer [London], July 30, Aug. 6, 13, 1961) 


THE UNCOMMITTED IN A CLOSED SOCIETY 


An associate professor of history at Harvard, a member of its Russian 
Research Center and editor of The Russian Intelligentsia, recently revisited 
the Soviet Union, where he assessed the public mood. 


“The regime still strongly discourages genuine personal contact between 
Russians and foreigners. But for the visitor who speaks the language there 
are many opportunities for casual conversation which reveal a surprisingly 
independent spirit. Before long one discovers a pattern of views and atti- 
tudes which cannot perhaps be described as public opinion but may be 
referred to as a ‘public mood.’ 

“In assessing it one must keep in mind that it lacks two qualities char- 
acteristic of public opinion in free societies: It is neither opinion openly 
expressed nor, strictly speaking, opinion about ‘public’ matters. 

“The concept of ‘public’ order in the West owes its existence to the dis- 
tinction between private and public law. This was originally formulated by 
Roman jurisprudence and prevailed even in European countries which 
were not directly influenced by the Roman legal system. Civil liberties and 
private property are particularly important institutionalized expressions of 
that ‘private’ realm carved out of the total realm of human activity. The 
existence of such an area on which society normally does not encroach lends 
meaning and content to the notion of the ‘public’ order. Clearly, ‘public’ 
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functions, including public opinion, are, therefore, meaningful only where 
their counterpart, the ‘private’ realm, is acknowledged and respected. Now 
the totalitarian state (and this is perhaps its outstanding feature) strives and 
in large measure succeeds in obliterating this distinction by wiping out all 
private institutions and subordinating all activity to the rule of public law. 
By doing so, however, it robs public opinion of its object and of its very 
raison @étre. 

“The consequences of this action are paradoxical. As intended, it causes 
private life to be fully subordinated to public life. At the same time it kills 
in the individual much of the capacity to think in public terms. A Soviet 
citizen, unless he belongs to the small minority of dedicated Communists 
or the sophisticated intelligentsia, does not regard ‘society’ or ‘state’ in the 
relatively detached, abstract manner of the Westerner, because he per- 
ceives little if any difference between the private and public worlds. As a 
result, he personalizes to a remarkable degree everything that we would 
regard as public issues. The regime compels him to think exclusively in 
public terms; he, in self-defense, reacts by thinking of government and 
society almost entirely in private terms. One result is his special propensity 
to view everything from the point of view of ‘what’s in it for me?’ (e.g., 
‘how does the devaluation of the ruble affect my income?’). More impor- 
tantly, he also comes to feel that there is no real identity of interest be- 
tween the individual and the state. This fusion of the two realms of life 
leads Russians who have grown up under Soviet rule to consider everything 
in private and personal terms and precludes the emergence of public opin- 
ion quite apart from the suppression of free speech. 

“The suppression of free speech, however, encourages this tendency 
further. In open societies ideas, through constant exposure by the media 
of communication, take on a relatively precise and concrete form; they 
assume the shape of familiar objects and become public not only in the 
sense that they are about public matters and publicly expressed, but also 
that they constitute, as it were, public property (e.g., such standard notions 
as ‘private enterprise,’ ‘right to work,’ or ‘democracy’). Where such ex- 
posure is not possible, they remain individualistic and intimately personal: 
conceived and cultivated in a private world, they acquire the luxuriance and 
idiosyncrasy of hothouse plants, untried by the rough winds of open debate. 

“Closely related to the personalization of ideas is the quality of open- 
mindedness which is particularly striking among Soviet intellectuals. This 
open-mindedness is not so much the tolerance of the cultivated mind willing 
to entertain any rational proposition (although such, too, can be found) as 
the suspension of judgment by a mind so used to finding an unbridgeable 
gap between generalization and experience that it simply refuses to make 
any commitment whatever. This is another one of the paradoxes which the 
unnatural environment of totalitarianism breeds. People subjected to the 
relentless pounding of dogma, unable to reconcile generalization and ex- 
perience, end up (insofar as they think) by distrusting all generalization, 
all abstraction, all unverifiable fact. Their open-mindedness is an instinctive 
reaction to the divorce between thought and life, while their tendency to 
view public issues in private terms is an instinctive reaction to the fusion of 
the public and private realms of life in the Soviet Union. Thus, as to civic 
spirit, the Soviet regime by asking too much gets almost nothing. It has 
destroyed not only public opinion, but the very foundations on which the 
sense of public responsibility must rest.” (“The Public Mood,” from “The 
Mood of the Russian People,” a special supplement of Harper’s Magazine, 
May 1961) 
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EMERGING AFRICA 


WHAT HUMAN RESOURCES FOR INDEPENDENCE? 


Mr. Howe is a British correspondent who reports from Africa for U. S., 
British and Indian newspapers. 


“What have Africans elected governments for, over the past five years? 
In the great majority of cases, they have voted to gain independence. This 
begs the question as to what Africans expect from independence. 

“At the modest intellectual levels at which the African peasant lives, his 
conception of independence is far less noble than we would like to think. 
Although Africans admire positive thought, and love to cite proverbs which 
show evidence of this quality, most Africans are negative thinkers, at least 
as much as other people: they are more readily against something than for 
something. Another cardinal weakness of the African is materialism. A third 
characteristic is the leader cult. A fourth is an inability to ‘carry things 
through’—a lack of really driving ambition. 

“These, of course, are generalizations, and the first reaction of a reader 
may well be to see how these characteristics appear in peoples of other 
countries—of the West in particular. The difference with Africa is one of 
degree. The counter-balances are missing, and in Africa . . . vices or weak- 
nesses consequently go to extremes. In our Western societies, many people 
are positive enough to devote their lives to constructive causes. In Africa, 
almost no one feels strongly about promoting honesty in public office, and 
what resentment there is at the considerable amount of corruption is jeal- 
ousy more often than shock. 

“There are so many checks on our Western materialism that they are 
hardly worth mentioning. Although we proudly boast that we drive a hard 
bargain, most of us are slightly ashamed of the fact. But the African ad- 
mires a successful profiteer. Our cult of leaders may prompt us to give 
rather too much attention to the Kennedy children, and pictures of British 
royalty may be the easiest story to sell to readers of Paris-Match, but our 
leaders are anything but above criticism, and when they fall from grace 
they fall hard. In Africa, the leader is surrounded by a charisma which is 
close to being religious: Caesar can do no wrong; he is the embodiment of 
the soul of the tribe, the nation, and to smite him is to smite yourself. 

“As for the ‘push’ quality, our weakest-willed, most unambitious citizens 
are dynamos compared to their counterparts in Africa. This may be just a 
lack of protein, but whatever it is we have to remember . . . [it]. 

“Most Africans in the colonial condition are deeply conscious of two 
grievances: a sense of inferiority to the colonial master which the master, 
until recent years, did nothing much to diminish and in many cases sought 
to encourage; and poverty. For the last five or ten years, most African 
countries have been undergoing a program of African promotion which 
makes it not only easier for the African to get a degree and a responsible 
post than it would be for a European (in Africa or Europe), but also tends 
to encourage him to exercise his inferiority feelings by pretending he is 
more ‘equal’ than a number of factors will permit. 
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“No one can seriously doubt that all peoples are potentially equal, and 
an African brought up in Paris will have nothing to hold him back except 
the unjust stigma about his color: he will, in fact, be French, just as the ex- 
Nigerians and ex-Somalis of Tiger Bay [in Cardiff, Wales] are indubitably 
Welsh. But the African child brought up in the old, primitive Africa—as 
most African children are—learns his lessons by rote; he acquires the 
outer, academic patina of a culture, but finds the door to its inner realities 
is permanently locked. The West Africa-trained jurist son of an illiterate 
Ashanti farmer, surrounded, from his childhood on, with the tribal reality, 
will never be an Earl Warren, or even a Philadelphia lawyer. The jump 
from the dark ages to the nuclear era is more than can be made by the 
lonely mind, working more or less unaided. The educated African child of 
educated parents starts off with a far better chance; and it is the better 
educated, most qualified Africans, the ones who surpass the ‘averages’ of 
the rest of the world, who run government departments and teach at uni- 
versities, who are most aware—tragically so—of their limitations; frustrated, 
they finally are forced into arid searches for a storied and cultural past 
which Africa, unfortunately, does not have. 

“The other grievance is poverty. Given the relative lack of drive, most 
Africans conceive of the answer to poverty in terms of easy money. Add the 
infallible leader, the one who can do everything for his followers, and what 
Africans seem to expect from independence is a negative opportunity, not 
so much to rise to Nobel Prize-winning heights—though of course a few 
do have such positive ambitions—as to wreak revenge on that white tribe 
that does carry off these prizes, and which does produce better engineers 
and accountants and rubber-planters. The leader they want should give 
them this opportunity of revenge, this opportunity to solve the individual's 
material problems without his putting in much effort of his own. They can- 
not conceive of the effort involved in getting where those they envy get— 
nor, alas, are they capable of making it. 

“Revenge on whites is the dominant characteristic in many Africans’ 
attitude to the world. It is a defect less marked in Ghana than anywhere 
else, and relatively subdued in French Africa. But it is a motive force in 
Nigeria—which in most ways is more politically advanced than Ghana or 
French Africa—and it is almost a religion in the Congo and in other coun- 
tries in the Capricorn half of Africa. 

“These are, of course, generalizations again, and most liberals will hasten 
to say that if Capricorn Africa is more anti-white than Africa north of the 
Equator it is because Africans there had a rougher time from their white 
governments. This truth does not abolish the other—that racism is an aspect 
of the African mind, and particularly of the south-of-Equator African 
mind, which we must take into consideration in our dealings with this 
continent. 

“Exaggerated materialism is the second most dominant characteristic, 
and this seems to be universal. On this issue, the liberal will say that the 
poor have a reason to be materialistic. This is true. But the Sicilian peasant 
or the Irish fisherman will hesitate strongly to improve his lot by dishon- 
esty. There is little in African ethics which reproves illicit gain, or invokes 
—except in matters of life and death—an ideal of social responsibility. 

“The leaders with whom we deal know their people well. Most leaders 
in most countries do; but in Africa, where society is relatively more leveled, 
former Paramount Chief Houphouet-Boigny, now President of the Ivory 
Coast, has a good deal more in common with the laborers on his home 
plantation than General de Gaulle has with his palace servants. 
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“The African leader is very much aware of the rage d’inferiorité, and of 
the buyableness of a people who feel a burning need for Chevrolets more 
than they feel a burning need for, say, a wife to love or an achievement to 
leave behind them. The leader’s awareness of these characteristics has to 
dictate his policies. Given the charisma he inherits by heading a party which 
can win elections, he can be almost as authoritarian as he likes. African 
chiefs have always been despots, in some degree, and the African mind has 
been conditioned for centuries to respect a tyrant. But as tyrannical as the 
African president can allow himself to be, he has to deliver the psychologi- 
cal consolation which racism gives, and he has to talk—and if possible act 
—in terms of easy money. He can only rely on his lieutenants if he pays 
them handsome bribes for being his supporters. Let us face a fact, however 
much it disturbs our desires to blame everything on ourselves: could slavery 
have existed if African materialism had not been of the most venal kind? 

“The need to respond to his electorate’s characteristics, and the fact that 
he shares them himself, produces an archetype of African leader who is 
racist himself in varying degrees, usually corrupt, believes in his own semi- 
sacredness, and is sensitive, to a morbid pitch, to anything that dims its 
shine. He is a seeker of expedients—Lumumba went from Detwiler to 
Khrushchev in seven days—with little basic ideology except the determin- 
ation to remain in power. 

“All African leaders, of course, do not share these defects to the same 
degree. The French-African leaders, with a political polish acquired in long 
years as legislators in France’s own Assembly, are less expedient-seeking 
and less anti-white—in other words, more self-confident. . . . 

“But what can go wrong, in a situation like Africa today, with such— 
dare one say it?—primitively-motivated electors, and leaders with such 
tarnished psyches, is more apparent than what might, with a little luck, 
go right. ... 

“African peoples, like all peoples who accept authoritarian rule, un- 
wittingly encourage their leaders to go too far, until finally the lid boils off. 
Revolutions, therefore, on the old South American pattern, are liable to be 
features of the new Africa. Only the modest size of present-day African 
armies is delaying this development. Some tyrants are better than others, 
but we must know that we are dealing with tyrants, with all that this 
involves. 

“Corruption is an enormous issue in Africa. We have to accept that the 
most Westernized leaders with whom we deal are, in most cases, abomin- 
ably venal men... . 

“We must expect to be treated a little less than justly by these African 
leaders—whether we live in their countries or merely trade goods or pacts 
with them. This feature will be worst where preparation for independence 
has been most neglected. The Congo, by its dramatic exaggerations, puts 
this and other defects under the microscope. 

“The tribal quarrels which historically divide Africa, the distrust for per- 
sons who do not speak your African language and whose own language you 
do not understand, develop to an alarming degree when the previous colo- 
nial administration has not done what it could to unify the country—when it 
has failed in the creation of a professional and business middle class, whose 
common interests outweigh the old tribal differences, and the creation of a 
nationwide political system in which party loyalties cross tribal lines. The 
Congo is the best example of what goes wrong when tribalism is left un- 
checked, but most of Capricorn Africa will demonstrate this characteristic 
—which is far from dead in the more advanced societies of West Africa. 
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“The white-baiting which is perhaps the most dramatic feature of the 
Congolese provincial scene must be expected elsewhere. If this drives the 
European investor, technician, and even missionary out, where can the 
cash and know-how come from, except from the Communist countries? 
The Communists are white also—the Chinese would be white in Africa— 
but they will probably take the risk. After all, can those they will send to 
work in Africa refuse to go? The lynching and even rape of a few hundred 
of these new colons would be a small price to pay for a Communist empire 
in Africa. This is carrying the dangers to the furthest extremes, but ex- 
tremes are common here. In Africa, one lives with extremes of everything 
—of poverty, of absurdity, of violence. . . . 

“Much of what has gone wrong—and the worse that surely is still to come 
in certain areas—can be imputed to colonialism, with its sometimes brutal, 
and always frustrating, racist philosophy. It is quite possible that if, by some 
miracle of history, Africa had been swept out of its backwater and into the 
twentieth century without a colonial period, things would be greatly differ- 
ent. The holocaust apparently awaiting South Africa is an obvious product 
of colonialism in its most excessive form. But much is simply Africa: 
attitudes here, after sixty years of colonial rule, are considerably more 
‘complexed’ than in India, which had 300 years of submission to the British 
Crown. 

“Let us not be paternalistic: all is not well along the African shore, 
and the abolition of colonialism is not the whole solution. Let us not take 
too much comfort, either: the world in which Africans are forced to live is 
a world of our making, not theirs. 

“What can we do to help our own selfish, laudable desire to bring democ- 
racy to Africa, to save ourselves from a third world war, and to save the 
Africans from themselves until they produce the generation that can see 
their own condition, and the world, more clearly? Perhaps nothing can be 
done, and perhaps in the eyes of the oracle the great battle is already lost 
and already won. But while we must pay at least lip-service to the need to 
preserve African traditions—a country must have tradition if it is to build 
something else—we should, perhaps, be less modest about the advantages 
of Westernization. The Africa of tomorrow will be ‘sophisticated’—as colo- 
nials say of Africans who resemble Europeans more than their cousins out 
in the bush—or it will not be anything. Perhaps the best that we in the 
rich ‘advanced’ world can do for the African states is to give them as many 
scholarships and training grants as possible—thousands upon thousands of 
them—to enable their elites to be trained among us. One thing we can be 
sure of—they will welcome such a move. No one here ever refuses a schol- 
arship, and the most convinced anti-American African will willingly study 
at Cornell. 

“This will not destroy their personalities. Life, like art, is based on the 
experience of others, and there can be no rich society or culture if it lives 
on itself, without influences. The African nations will not speak the same 
French and English we speak; they will not make the same films, or write 
the same books, or produce the same styles of architecture. They do not 
have to have television, or twin beds, or stamp collections. But at least we 
could—and should—give them something with which to make their origin- 
ality a positive and creative thing, not a reason for a great angry feeling of 
isolatedness in a galloping world which has left them behind in every field. 
Those of us who love Africa must love it, as we love individuals, for what 
it is, and not for the illusion that it seeks to present to itself and to the out- 
side world.” (“These Are the Africans,” The Progressive, August 1961) 
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EDUCATION FOR WHAT AND HOW 


NEW DESIGNS FOR TEACHING 


The Educational Facilities Laboratories was established by the Ford 
Foundation in 1958 to encourage research and experimentation in solving 
the physical problems of schools of the future. 


“Many a school being built today will be operating well into the twenty- 
first century. If tomorrow’s school must accommodate tomorrow’s methods 
and tomorrow’s content of education, it behooves everyone who plans a 
school today to think about the probable shape of things to come—such 
as these: 

“Some schools will be convertible and shared: The school board, 
superintendent and architect who plan each school for an unchanging 
society saddle us with a continuation of the errors of our forefathers.” 
Currently almost every city, and its satellite suburbs, has schools left by 
the side of the road. Ill-maintained and obsolete, their unchangeability 
makes them unadaptable—no longer good for children, no longer good 
for anything. Eventually abandoned, they are sold for the value of the 
land less the cost of demolishing the building. 

With every school it is necessary to consider “whether it should be 
designed for the ages or just for a time until it must be something else 

. . convertible with grace to other use, to business, to commerce, to 
housing.” 

In New York City consideration is being given to the “design of a building 
that will divide itself between schooling and housing: the first three floors, 
for example, could be for children at school; the remaining floors could 
be apartments.” Allotment of space would fluctuate with enrollment. 

“This concept of joint occupancy raises new questions and new possi- 
bilities. If urban renewal is the aim, does it make sense to send the children 
from the new development to the surrounding slums for their education? 
Need we always have a separate school for children . . . when a massive 
housing development is created? May not the small children, who must 
be protected from traffic hazards, go to school at home in the housing 
project itself?” 

Children will learn from teachers and machines: With an estimated 5 
million pupils receiving TV instruction this year, TV and other mechanisms 
are reshaping the schoolhouse. At the University of Miami an octagonal 
building has been designed with classrooms girdling a central core of 
teaching mechanisms. Closed-circuit TV, motion pictures, slides, recorded 
sound and projection writing are within fingertip control of the teacher. 

“Space will be added and subtracted at will: Prediction of the ebb 
and flow of enrollments in individual schools defies all available arithmetic. 
Therefore, relatively mobile classrooms must be planned. The trend 
toward transportable schools has been hampered by the common practice 
of making them substandard, makeshift arrangements unworthy of careful 
design, good construction, and continued maintenance. In many com- 
munities the transportable school has inherited the disrespect of the World 
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War I shedlike ‘portable’ that still blemishes the backyards of schools in 
our big cities. . . . 

“Some rapidly growing school systems have set a proportion of one- 
fourth to one-fifth of all space to be mobile.” To provide for these 
unpredictable needs, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, assisted by 
the Educational Facilities Laboratories, has developed a school built 
on a series of plastic hyperbolic paraboloids, light, strong and quickly 
erected. ... 

“Small spaces will be multipliable at will and at once: Central to the 
design of space for teaching and learning is how the persons involved, 
adults and children, are to be deployed. If the custom continues of arrang- 
ing children in uniform class groups of twenty-five to thirty-five or more 
children to be taught by one teacher, unaided and alone, then the school- 
house will continue typically to be a series of uniform classrooms,” sup- 
plemented by a gymnasium, an auditorium, a cafeteria, and a library. 

“A number of schools, chafing under the restriction of the conventional 
egg-crate arrangements of classrooms, row on row and layer on layer, 
have moved on to a clustering of four or more classrooms around a central 
space as a way of bringing better communication among teachers and, 
to children, a sense of community larger than the classroom, but smaller 
than the school. 

“Today’s clustering of classrooms is a half-step development toward the 
variety of space required when teachers become members of instructional 
teams and pupils are regrouped from time to time during the day according 
to the size of group most appropriate to the task at hand. To use an 
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analogy from medicine, fewer teachers will be general practitioners, and 
more will be specialists. . . . 

“Large spaces will be divisible at will and at once. Use of this 
principle in academic areas (standard practice for years in gymnasiums) 
will come about when a simple, removable barrier offering acoustical 
separation becomes available at reasonable cost . . . thereby increasing 
the freedom to group children at will and to diminish the spaces that 
otherwise, but now necessarily, lie idle in many schools. Both education 
and economy will be served.” (The Cost of a Schoolhouse. Available 
through Readers Service.) 


The educational possibilities offered by a large, undivided space have 
been explored in the dome school—designed as a non-graded, team-teach- 
ing primary or elementary school for 150 students and six teachers. The 
wooden dome encloses three kinds of space to be used according to each 
day’s needs: “The academic level broken up only by movable space 
dividers and furniture; the sunken assembly area that can be separated . . . 
by leaded acoustical curtains; the upper mezzanine area devoted to arts 
and crafts and any other activities that might involve freer, more noisy 
activities than the academic work below. . . . 


Dome school 


“Out beyond the dome, the architects have placed four outdoor courts, 
one each devoted to natural science, gardening, arts and crafts, and math 
and social science. The outdoor idea arose because the school was 
originally designed for the warm climate of Texas.” According to the 
architects, radiant heating in the concrete slabs or a movable roof would 
make them feasible even in northern climates. 

“The dome school raises some obvious problems. One is noise in a school 
with no interior walls. . . . This school was designed on the assumption 
that a certain amount of general noise is not going to distract the students 
and teachers from their appointed rounds. . . . It seems to work success- 
fully wherever it has been intelligently attempted, but it is still a hotly 
debated subject.” (Schools for Team Teaching) 


ROOF SCHOOLS BY LE CORBUSIER 


Le Corbusier The photographs on the following pages show two rooftop schools designed 
by the French architect, Charles-Edouard Jeanneret (Le Corbusier). 
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Le Corbusier's apartment houses in Marseilles (previous page) and 
Nantes-Rezé (this and following pages) incorporate schools for small 
children on their roofs, far above traffic. There are plazas, playgrounds, 
»00ls, and high parapets which block out all but distant views. The 
‘<indergarten of the school in Nantes-Rezé has random windows. 
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THE CONTROL OF WAR 


DO THE RUSSIANS EXPECT TO BE BOMBED? 


In a statement to the Military Operations Subcommittee of the House of 
Representatives, a senior staff member of the social science department of 
the RAND Corporation testifies on the state of Soviet civil defense. Dr. 
Gouré has been engaged for the past three years in analyzing the. Soviet 
program. 

“For the past ten years or so the Soviet Union has been engaged in an 
extensive and expanding civil defense program. This program is not merely 
an extension of the Soviet pre-war and wartime civil defense activities nor 
is it a crash effort designed to reach a maximum level of readiness by a 
specific date. Instead the Soviet program seeks to improve progressively, 
within the limits of its budget and resources, the Soviet capability to deal 
with the threats and problems arising from new developments in weapon 
technology. The continuing development of increasingly destructive wea- 
pon systems, which has made the problems faced by civil defense more dif- 
ficult and complex, has in no way diminished the Soviet leaders’ interest 
in providing the Soviet Union with a significant civil defense capability.” 

Below the national level the Soviet civil defense organization has per- 
manent full-time staffs at republic, provincial, county, city, and borough 
levels, and numerous part-time but fully trained civil defense services and 
units at all levels down to individual factories, public buildings, large apart- 
ment houses, and collective farms. 

Since 1955, the Soviet Union has instituted a series of compulsory train- 
ing courses for the population including men 16 to 60 years old and women 
16 to 55. Implementation of the program is the responsibility of DOSAAF 
(Voluntary Society for Assistance to the Army, Air Force and Navy), which 
is the largest voluntary organization in the Soviet Union. The latest course 
is specifically designed to train the population in collective methods for 
dealing with and limiting the effects of an attack, and consequently stresses 
first aid, rescue fire fighting, and decontamination work in the disaster areas. 
Although, as has been often noted, the previous courses tended to soft-pedal 
the effects of thermonuclear weapons and of fallout, this is no longer so. 
The present course is quite realistic in its description of the effects of ther- 
monuclear weapons as well as of the probable extent and character of the 
fallout. 

Although the new course, like the earlier ones, has not involved the 
entire population and has lagged behind in some areas, the present indica- 
tions are that an increasing number of persons have participated in it and 
that many of the previous shortages of training equipment and instructors 
have been generally overcome. Training takes place in smal] study circles 
organized at places of work or residence, thus involving little use of mass 
propaganda media. It seems reasonable to assume that between 50 and 100 
million persons (out of a total of about 135 million eligible) have been 
exposed to some or all of the training courses. 

“There is considerable uncertainty about the actual amount of shelter 
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capacity presently available in the U.S.S.R. The Soviet authorities do not 
publish such information and secrecy extends to the point where it is present 
policy to post no signs indicating the location of existing shelters until the 
‘threatening situation’ alert is announced. Nevertheless occasional casual 
references have appeared in the Soviet press mentioning the existence of 
various types of shelters in a dozen cities scattered all over the Soviet Union 
including Moscow. . . . It is significant that the current training course re- 
quires various exercises to be held in the shelters and that it acquaints the 
population with the location of shelters nearest to their places of work and 
residence. The available information indicates that the Soviet Union has 
built over the years a considerable number of shelters sufficent for a sub- 
stantial part but by no means all of the city residents. Given sufficient 
warning time to build emergency fallout shelters, the Soviet authorities 
could probably provide some cover for the majority of the population. . . . 

“The available evidence leaves no doubt that the Soviet authorities are 
serious about civil defense and that they have been trying over a period of 
years to develop within the limits of available financial, technical and mate- 
rial resources a significant civil defense capability. It is not a mere paper 
program. At the same time it appears to be far from complete although it 
has made considerable progress. Its implementation has, of course, been 
considerably facilitated by the totalitarian character of the Soviet system. 
Nevertheless, the Soviet civil defense system appears to contain some ob- 
solete or even irrational features and there has been some lag in adapting 
it to meet new requirements imposed by weapon developments. Whether 
these shortcomings are due to budgetary and technical limitations or to 
bureaucratic inertia is not certain, but constant efforts are being made to 
improve the effectiveness of the system. . . . 

“It is quite evident that the Soviet leaders have been unwilling or unable 
to invest in a civil defense system which would be effective for the entire 
range of possible attacks. Instead, the system is designed to provide differ- 
ent degrees of protection for various elements of the population and its 
effectiveness is largely dependent on the receipt of adequate advanced 
warning. This does not mean that the Soviet leaders have not considered 
other forms of war initiation or attacks (which they have), or that the civil 
defense program is merely intended to reassure the population (which it 
does not). Nor does it necessarily indicate a lack of coordination between 
the thinking of the civil defense and military authorities. Not only is the 
program far too complex and costly to serve merely the purpose of boost- 
ing popular morale, but there is considerable evidence that the Soviet politi- 
cal as well as military leaders also believe in the possibility of receiving 
early indications and warning of enemy intentions. At least they appear to 
think that the growth of Soviet military and retaliatory power reduces the 
likelihood that any enemy would choose to launch an unprovoked surprise 
attack on the Soviet Union. These expectations appear to justify the invest- 
ment in a civil defense system which is essentially designed to perform most 
effectively under a limited and rather favorable range of circumstances. 
It also provides the leadership with the opportunity to use civil defense 
readiness in some situations for political and deterrence purposes. 

“It is difficult to predict the further course of the Soviet civil defense 
efforts, or of the similar ones in the satellite countries. It is evident and 
significant, however, that despite the growing destructiveness of weapons 
and the necessarily limited effectiveness of their civil defense system, the 
Soviet leaders believe the program to be worth further efforts and continued 
investments.” (Soviet Civil Defense) 
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A British weekly’s representative in the Soviet capital reports a currently 
circulating Russian “joke,” noting, however, that “not even the most 
hardened cynics here would joke about war if they thought it inevitable.” 


“Is there going to be a war?” one Russian asks another. 

“No,” replies the other. “But there’s going to be such a struggle for 
peace that not one stone will be left standing on another.” 

“But what should one do if a nuclear war does start?” 

“Put on a shroud and walk slowly to the nearest cemetery.” 

“Slowly?” 

“Yes, so as not to cause a panic.” (“The Mushroom Returns,” New 
Statesman, Sept. 8, 1961) 


DO THE HUNGARIANS EXPECT TO BE BOMBED? 


A Hungarian writer urges greater training in civil defense in rural areas. 


“At present, when planes carrying atom bombs fly over peaceful cities 
and villages and when every day new acts of provocation are committed 
by the imperialists against peaceful states, it would be irresponsible to 
neglect the civil defense of the rural population. 

“The increased preparedness of the entire population is also justified 
by the fact that due to the immense development of weapons the role 
and significance of the hinterland have grown. In case of using long-range 
weapons the hinterland is in much greater danger than during World War 
II. In the given case the enemy would not have mercy on agriculture 
which has to supply the country’s food requirements. The rural population 
too would be affected by radioactive weapons or by biological warfare. 
Therefore it is necessary to inform also the village inhabitants about the 
effects of atomic, biological and chemical weapons and about the protective 
means against them. . . 

“In recent years civil defense instruction and practice were increased 
in the West. In the U.S. civil defense practices are used systematically 
for Cold War purposes and to create panic and hysteria. 

“It is in the interest of leading U.S. circles to keep the American people 
in a war panic because in this way it is easier to maintain the rearmament 
drive and to make the Senate . . . increase military expenditure. . . . 

“Our preparations and the development of civil defense form an organic 
part of our efforts at peace; preparing the hinterland for defense means 
that if necessary we shall be able to protect our life and material goods 
from destruction more effectively. This in turn means that we safeguard 
and increase our forces and at the same time raise hopelessness in the 
camp of the enemy. 

“We have entered the phase of preparing the civil defense of the village 
population. It is to be expected that some people will try to misinterpret 
this endeavor and to create war panic among the uninformed population. 
Some individuals will attempt to underestimate the significance of civil 
defense instruction and will maintain that we are at the mercy of long- 
range weapons. We do not wish to belittle or to make a fetish of the 
destructive effect of these weapons. Atomic explosions were carried out in 
recent years also in the U.S.S.R. and it is evident that their effects were 
closely examined. According to experience there is no such thing as 
defenselessness. It is possible to protect oneself even against long-range 
weapons.” (“Civil Defense for the Rural Population,” Bekes Megyei 
Nepujsag [daily organ of County Bekes, Hungary], Aug. 2, 1961) 
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EMERGING LATIN AMERICA 


MUST CHANGE BE CASTROISM? 


The Chancellor of the University of Puerto Rico warns against confound- 
ing needed change with Cuban Marxism. 


“The problem of Latin America is not so much Marxism as an ideology 
of social change. It is the dangerous possibility that other movements and 
tendencies—especially those based on protest against legitimate grievances 
and those thriving upon and reflecting long-standing weaknesses in Latin 
American societies and elites—will be taken over and subverted for the 
cynical aims of communism. . 

“While the social, political, and economic changes that imply fundamen- 
tal shifts in Cuban life and society were effected by the ‘Cuban Revolution’ 
(and are ignored or minimized by the world at its own peril), Fidelismo 
is an excrescence which blinds or dazzles the world at the same risk. The 
basic changes wrought by the Revolution are by now so irreversible that 
Cuba, whatever happens to Fidel Castro, will never be the same again. 
We must recognize this, and we must distinguish between the Revolution 
and Fidelismo. Perhaps this is no longer possible in Cuba, where the 
movements have so merged as to be inseparable. But it must be [done] 
elsewhere, where the process of fusion is far from complete, where many 
other combinations are still possible, and where those who are destined 
to become emigrés in their turn, if they fail to distinguish between the 
two, are today still at home and still have time to think and act with 
clarity and logic, to adopt what is valuable, to reject what is useless and 
vile. 

“The fact that in Cuba the Revolution and Castro now exist side by side, 
that what uplifts man is now merged with what degrades him, has made 
the problem of distinction more complex, but we must decide for ourselves 
at what point the merits of the Revolution become overshadowed by the 
grossness of the instruments used. Let us not misunderstand: This two- 
headed approach to revolution has many selling points in Latin America, 
and because it does it may yet prevail, particularly if the United States 
continues to help it through its own mistakes and if the Latin American 
élites continue to be sluggard in evolving their own programs and in 
assuming constructive leadership. The situation throughout Latin America, 
where social and economic injustice fraternizes with anti-Yanqui feeling 
and Castro-like demagoguery, is ripe for the blurring and merging of the 
two heads of Janus. By permitting injustice and poverty to prevail against 
all change, the basis has been laid for a devil’s compact in which all 
are losers. Expressions of pious horror and denunciations of Castro's 
‘betrayal’ of the Revolution are not enough... . 

“What Cubans are learning the hard way, and other communities in 
a state of swift change in Central, South, and North America ought to 
learn from Cuba’s tragic example, is a double lesson: that governments 
without justice are weak and indefensible and that reforms based on hatred 
and irrationality end up as travesties and degradations of their ideals. . . . 
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“There can be little room for argument that Castro has set back the 
development of democratic institutions in Cuba for some time, but we 
have to recognize that before Castro they never fully existed and they 
might not have blossomed forth even had he not taken power. To Latin 
America, it must be said, the Castro image, right or wrong, provides a 
version of the world in which many of the dispossessed, the oppressed, 
and the disenfranchised peoples of the Caribbean, Latin America, and, 
possibly, the whole world see a role for themselves, a means to achieve 
their goal of participation in the life of their own nations, a way of exercis- 
ing the power that resides in masses and numbers. . 

“Can the United States avoid being maneuvered into becoming the 
antagonist of such mass movements and such mass aspirations, which 
exist whether or not the Cuban Revolution truly represents them? 

“To see the situation clearly requires that the United States accept 
the facts of the problem. Stated briefly, these are that any rich and power- 
ful nation, faced with a skilled demagogue who identifies himself with a 
popular cause and becomes its symbol, is subject to a basic internal 
ambivalence. If the nation is generous and politically unselfish, as the 
United States is, the ambivalence is even more painful. On the one hand, 
the nation will want to support the legitimate aspirations that gave rise 
to the demagogue; on the other, it will feel a profound irritation at seeing 
such valid ideals debased by mobbery, hatred, and mass manipulation. 
Further, the nation facing this problem is made painfully aware that the 
very strength of the demagogue is fed by grievances that have a genuine 
basis. . 

“There are still two more elements of prime importance in this picture, 
both of which make it hard for the United States to find the proper 
perspective toward the revolutionary changes that are taking place and 
will continue to take place throughout Latin America. 

“The more important of these is the way in which the present great 
power squeeze, with its faculty for making international mountains out 
of local molehills, for neglecting deeper issues in favor of combating local 
irritants, for taking the short view rather than the long, for adopting a 
defensive stand rather than the solid posture becoming to a great power 
that is sure of itself, has made of Castro a smokescreen through which 
the United States seems unable to see the true issues. Because of the 
power politics that form the constant background to the struggle between 
the United States and the Soviet Union, all reform movements, tinged 
with Castroism or not, directly influenced by him or not, are lumped 
together under the generic name of Fidelista. This pernicious error crops 
up again and again in the mass media in the United States. . . 

“This confusion of Castro and Latin America, this lumping together of 
dissimilar problems, distinct interests, varying backgrounds, is the United 
States’ worst enemy in seeing its hemispheric relations in a clear light. 
‘Latin America’ is a convenient name embracing many situations; it does 
not stand for a solid bloc of identical attitudes, of similar communities, 
or of like problems. . . . 

“There is a reverse simplification in Latin America itself which is equally 
harmful and which affects adversely the rhetoric of all Latin American 
political movements, be they of the right, left, or center. This is the at- 
tribution to the United States of all the responsibility and blame for all 
failings and mishaps south of the Rio Grande. Latin American elites have 
consistently neglected to examine their own shortcomings and limitations 
and have, instead, made the United States the scapegoat for their own 
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missed opportunities. In aggrandizing the hostile role of the great power, 
the United States, they think they have freed themselves of the responsi- 
bility for their own unstable governments, their dictatorships, their land 
tenure systems, their armies, and their economic, social, and political under- 
development. . . . 

“In a democracy, it is the means that are important, however vital or 
necessary the ends. This may make democracy seem slow and inefficient, 
and nations like the United States, committed to democratic procedures, 
may lag behind other nations like the Soviet Union, which have no such 
inhibitions. But this should not lead democracy into the trap that is set 
for it: that of bypassing the values that define it. In the same way, it may 
behoove the impatient of Latin America to eschew the quick and easy for 
the difficult and enduring. This does not imply that delay is any more toler- 
able than impatience. The need is pressing; the strain on the hemisphere 
is growing. Only urgent, positive measures can strike the proper balance 
between the need to act, and act now, and the need to safeguard the 
ways in which we act, and the structures within which we propose to 
create our new relationships.” (The U.S., Cuba, and Latin America) 


HOW MUCH INTERFERENCE BY THE U.S.? 


A New York University professor of management proposes the U.S. 
“interfere on the side of Latin America’s future.” (See also Current, April 
1961, page 15). 

“The traditional tools of ‘foreign aid’—money and trained men—will 
never do the job until Latin Americans face up to the tough things which 


they alone can do: collect taxes from the rich and clean out the sinecure 
jobs in the swollen government services; push through land reform and 
cheap mass housing; stop subsidizing the wrong crops; get rid of the 
pettifogging regulations that now separate the individual states of Brazil 
by mountains of red tape; enforce the factory and mining-inspection laws 
already on the statute books; and say ‘no’ to the blackmail of the generals 
who habitually threaten to overthrow a regime unless they get a few more 
unneeded jet planes, tanks, or destroyers. . . . 

“Our greatest contribution to the development of Latin America will 
be to make high demands, with teeth in them. This, of course, is ‘inter- 
ference.’ But giving or investing money in an underdeveloped country is 
interference anyhow—the only question is: To what end? We must make 
sure that we interfere on the side of Latin America’s future. 

“How can we do this without arousing insuperable resentment and 
resistance? 

“The answer, I think, lies in a great (though almost unknown) American 
invention. We invented it as part of the Marshall Plan, which never could 
have worked without it. It was the [Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation]—an executive committee, with members from all the coun- 
tries involved, which made the hard, unpleasant decision about the 
rebuilding of Europe. It worked hand in hand with American experts, but 
the decisions were made—and enforced—by the Europeans themselves. 

“What we need now is a similar Inter-American Economic Organization, 
which will work out over-all plans for developing the whole continent. 
It must set priorities, and see that efforts are concentrated on major pro- 
grams. It must decide (consulting with U.S. experts) where dollars and 
trained men can be used best. 
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“No one nation can do this for itself, and we alone cannot do it, either. 
If the United States were to deny an airport to, say, Honduras, because 
the money can be better spent on a road in Brazil, every Honduran 
politician would scream his head off. Or if we insisted on land reform 
in El Salvador, under threat of withholding aid, we would instantly be 
accused of ‘imperialist interference.’ (On the other hand, if we demand 
nothing, we shall be blackmailed into supporting every unpopular and 
obsolete government which threatens to send a trade mission to Moscow. ) 

“But if these same things are demanded by a non-national agency, 
speaking for the whole Latin American community, in the name of a 
common development goal, Honduras and El Salvador can yield grace- 
fully. (Perhaps even gratefully.) Only an organization of this kind can 
enlist the ablest men and women of the continent, for service wherever 
they are needed. Only such an organization can arouse the enthusiasm, 
and the sense of unified purpose, which will make the Kennedy Plan 
workable. 

“To avoid the worst mistake of the Marshall Plan it must also exact 
at the outset a commitment from every country to start giving development 
aid to others as soon as it is over the first hurdles. We must never again 
be forced to beg for crumbs off the groaning tables of countries we saved 
only a few years earlier. 

“A common Inter-American Organization could, finally, establish stirring 
goals—for instance, to double, within a decade, Latin America’s literacy 
rate, its food supply, and national income. And it could deliver. . . . Our 
true job is to build a partnership between the United States and the new 
leaders of Latin America, the young, educated men with energy and 
ambition who no longer take ‘mafiana’ for an answer.” (“A Plan for 
Revolution in Latin America,” Harper's Magazine, July 1961) 


THE CHANCES FOR LAND REFORM 


Mr. Carroll, a staff member of the Food and Agriculture Organization 
of the United Nations, is currently serving in Chile. 


“In looking at the agrarian structure in Latin America what is most 
striking is the great concentration of ownership in relatively few large units, 
and the vast number of very small units at the other end of the scale. . . . 
A few figures will illustrate this concentration. In Guatemala 516 farms 
(0.15 per cent of all farms) represent 41 per cent of the agricultural land. 
In Ecuador 705 units (0.17 per cent) include 37 per cent of the farm 
land. In Venezuela 74 per cent of the farm acreage, comprising 6,800 
units (1.69 per cent of all farms), is in holdings of over 1,000 hectares. 
Half the farm land in Brazil is in the hands of 1.6 per cent of the owners. 
In Nicaragua 362 owners have control over fully one-third of the agricul- 
tural acreage. The most extreme concentration could be observed in Bolivia 
prior to the land reform; there 92 per cent of the land was in fewer 
than 5,500 units, representing 6.4 per cent of all farms. . . . 

“For Latin America as a whole roughly 90 per cent of the land belongs 
to 10 per cent of the owners. This degree of concentration is far greater 
than that in any other world region of comparable size. 

“Much has been written about the historic origins of the latifundio 
system. Basically, it reflects the organization of society in Spain and 
Portugal at the time of colonization, and the superimposition of this pat- 
tern on native cultures through large land grants. The latifundio pattern 
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has two main variants; the hacienda type of extensively cultivated estates, 
and the intensively worked plantations. They give rise to quite different 
problems and call for different measures of reform. 

“The hacienda is typically a livestock-cereal operation, with very low 
capital investment and labor applied per unit of land area. Ownership is 
often of the absentee type and labor is provided by the colono system 
or one of its variants. While there are notable exceptions, the hacienda 
system is a paragon of inefficiency both on the firm level and nationally. 
Output per man and per land unit is low. The plantation, on the other 
hand, generally shows a high capitalization combined with stricter labor 
organization and controls. As a result, output per Jand unit is generally 
high, and farm efficiency is above average. However, both systems em- 
body monopoly elements, both result in extreme maldistribution of income, 
and in social conditions which have often been described as deplorable. 
The plantation problem is complicated by some foreign ownership and 
management, especially in the Caribbean area. But perhaps the worst 
feature of land concentration is the resulting concentration of power which 
in innumerable ways infuses the whole structure of society. It is against 
this concentration of power that most of the fury of popular land reforms 
has been directed. It is the destruction of latifundismo rather than other 
more positive goals, such as ‘family farming’ or better land use, that pro- 
vides the emotional and political mainspring of future reforms. 

“Now let us look at the other end of the scale. The great majority 
of the farms are small, often so small that at the present levels of technology 
these minifundios cannot give the farm family an acceptable minimum 
level of living. In Guatemala 97 per cent of all farms are in units of less 
than 20 hectares. The corresponding figure for both Peru and Ecuador 
is 90 per cent, for the Dominican Republic it is 95 per cent, for Venezuela 
88 per cent and for the private sector of the Mexican farm economy 88 
per cent. In Colombia some 325,000 farms average one-half hectare, and 
a further half a million farms average two and one-half hectares. 

“The gravity of the minifundio situation is increased by fragmentation, 
by illegal occupancy (squatting) and by shifting cultivation. In many 
areas (especially in the Andean mountains) these small holdings have 
become subdivided as a result of population pressure into tiny plots, often 
only a few feet wide. . . . Many of the smallest units are operated by 
squatters on either public or private land who hold no title and whose 
farming operations both from the point of view of security and use of 
resources are extremely unsatisfactory. Finally, there is the problem of 
migrant or shifting small-scale agriculture, practiced in vast areas of 
usually forested land in the tropical belt, mostly accompanied by burning 
and other wasteful methods. The vast majority of minifundios represent 
a hand-to-mouth type of farming and are outside the market economy. .. . 

“The extraordinarily rapid growth of population in recent decades has 
aggravated the minifundio problem both through further subdivision by 
inheritance and through spontaneous migration into new areas. The owners 
or occupants of small plots of land are beset by many problems. Many 
are at the margin of the market economy and represent neither a producing 
force of farm commodities nor an effective demand for industrial products. 
They generally lack not only land but other inputs necessary to raise 
productivity. Their plots are frequently exhausted and eroding. Institu- 
tional services, schools, roads, hospitals, are conspicuously lacking in 
minifundio areas. The peasants are at the mercy of unscrupulous trades- 
men, money lenders, lawyers and petty officials. . . . 
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“The third major type of land holding in Latin America is the 
comunidad, far older in origin than the hacienda or the plantation. The 
Incas, Mayas and Aztecs all held land in collective fashion, and the 
survival of the system is today localized in areas of native Indian popula- 
tions, mostly in the Andean areas. The number of Indians living on the 
plateaus and in the valleys of the Andean chain between northern Argentina 
and Ecuador has been estimated as between five and six million. The 
Indian comunidad, while being slowly eroded away, is a remarkably durable 
institution. Its base is the aggregation of extended families, who together 
have claim over a specific land area. The territory of the community is 
deemed non-transferable, but the proprietary rights of the several families 
are recognized and every individual is free to dispose of his land within 
the group. In modern times many communities have de facto subdivided 
and individualized their land holdings, but in most there is a periodic 
reallocation of land among members. . . . 

“These communal arrangements, while embodying the seeds of coopera- 
tive economics, are excessively rigid and inhibit developmental forces. 
Members of the Andean communities are not able to obtain credit. There 
are no incentives for talented or ambitious individuals, and the system 
is not conducive to the emergence of effective leaders or group action 
in behalf of greater productivity. Capital investment by individuals is not 
encouraged. Thus the system in its present form represents a stagnant 
type of agriculture. Its main justification is on sociological grounds. For 
that part of the agricultural population which cannot be absorbed by the 
commercial farming sector or by urban occupations it offers perhaps a 
more secure and satisfactory way of life than that of the colonos or peones. 

“There has been considerable speculation about the possibilities of 
transforming the comunidades into modern cooperatives or true collectives, 
but apart from a few isolated cases, this has never been attempted. . . . 

“In general, only a small fraction of workers in the countries are paid 
on a cash basis. Most have the status of tenant laborers, a typical arrange- 
ment that assumes many names and variants throughout Latin America. 
This is known as the colono system, in which the worker is paid in the 
temporary or traditional usufruct of a parcel of land and certain other 
privileges. In return, the colono must serve a specified number of days 
on the estate and fulfill other customary obligations, such as making 
available members of his family for certain tasks in the field or in the 
owner’s household. This system is often combined with share-cropping or 
with tenancy on a cash rent basis. Most of the resident labor force on the 
hacienda is made up of colonos. .. . 

“The colono pattern is regarded as inefficient and as a poor base for 
economic development. The duality of the structure with its quasi-security 
aspects is not conducive to production incentives for the colonos, thus 
compounding the debilitating effects of landlord absenteeism. . . . 

“Units of production are either too large or too small, ownership and 
occupancy are often precarious, the communities are tradition-bound and 
inflexible, farm labor conditions are not many steps removed from serfdom, 
land as a resource does not freely exchange hands but is hoarded and 
unavailable to the small cultivator. There is no ‘tenure ladder’ in the 
sense that a landless person could gradually work his way into the owner- 
ship class. Owners and non-owners of land are frequently separated by 
strict racial and cultural class barriers. The system reinforces the status quo 
and confers power upon those with inherited position and wealth. Farm 
investment is low, demand for consumer goods restricted, and large 
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segments of the population are held at the margin of the economic main- 
stream in the countries. Political democracy and social mobility are greatly 
circumscribed. . . . 

“Land tenure improvement and agricultural development must go hand 
in hand. Past investments without land reforms have shown that the 
benefits are not shared by the large masses of farmers but go to a few 
big landowners and to those who monopolize the markets in farm products. 
Land reform without supporting measures of development—which has been 
the pattern so far—produces poor economic results and undue delays in 
raising levels of living. But on the basis of ‘first things first,’ more equitable 
tenure relations rate the highest priority and are a prerequisite for other 
types of action. 

“Vast land reserves are still available in Latin America for development 
and settlement. While the amount and accessibility of this reserve varies 
greatly from country to country and its quality is largely unknown, it can 
be said that Latin America is one of the few remaining world regions 
where an ‘agricultural frontier’ still exists. Most of the frontier is in the 
tropical belt and the lands involved are state property. . . . 

“These new areas offer great opportunities, not only for new production, 
but also for the establishment of a healthier type of tenure, less en- 
cumbered by the traditional forms. Yet the colonization of far-off lands is 
too often used as a diversionary tactic by those who are opposed to land 
reforms. .. . 

“With respect to land reform proper, the goals of tenure policy and 
the new institutions which would promote the frequently announced aim 
of economic development are only dimly visualized. The emphasis is on 
tearing down the old structure (principally the latifundio complex). 
Frequently there is no exploration of alternative models, beyond a vague 
concern with ‘family farming,’ an essentially north European and North 
American concept. . . . There is little exploration of possible cooperative 
or communal types of tenure. . . . While the preoccupation with breaking 
up the existing system (and with it the bonds of a paternalistic and rigid 
class structure) may be far from wrong, there is real danger of aggravating 
the minifundio problem in the process. . . . 

“With land traditionally the basis of power, political and economic, 
there is an almost irresistible tendency to let personal favoritism, political 
influence and outright bribery intrude upon the land-granting process. . . . 
Unfortunately, the framers of even revolutionary land programs seldom 
appreciate the necessity to make the cultivators participate actively in the 
land reform process. There is a tendency to manage the whole program 
from the top. This not only dissipates the potential contribution of the 
peasants to community development and self-help projects but causes 
great delays and frequent hardships in the distribution process itself. 

“The central focus of land reforms in Latin America has been and will 
continue to be a substantial re-distribution of rights in land in favor of 
the masses of cultivating farmers, and a corresponding shift in power and 
income-producing capacity. Developmental measures, such as credit, ed- 
ucation and market assistance, must accompany tenure reforms but are 
not substitutes for them. The bulk of the reforms will take place in the 
already cultivated areas and will involve thorny problems of expropriation. 
Land settlement programs on public land and such indirect measures as 
land taxation can be an important complement to land tenure reforms but 
cannot replace them.” (“The Land Reform Issue in Latin America,” Latin 
American Issues) 
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NEW APPROACHES TO COMMUNISM 


REVERSE TAKE-OVER IN CUBA 


A Swiss specialist in Soviet affairs contends that Fidel Castro's Cuba is 
backing into communism (See also Current, April 1961, page 33.) 


“The leader of the Cuban Communists, Mr. Blas Roca, candidly . . . 
[admits] that the Cuban revolution [did not follow] any pattern prescribed 
by the textbooks of Communist ideology. Those whose minds were molded 
in the discipline of Marxism-Leninism, he said ‘are faced today by new 
phenomena which are not to be found in any book, and for which no 
formula nor any manner of solution was previously known.’ 

“The most important of these ‘new phenomena’ is, of course, the fact 
that the proletariat and the Communist Party did not play the leading and 
guiding role stipulated by Lenin in bringing about the Cuban revolution. 
This is quite openly admitted in Cuba even today. A revealing exposition 
of some of the differences of opinion between the Communists and Castro’s 
Movement of the 26th of July at the time of the guerrilla war is to be 
found in one of the first specimens of the new Cuban ‘revolutionary lit- 
erature,’ Jose Soler Puig’s Bertillon 166, now available in a cheap paper- 
back edition in every Cuban bookstore. 

“In Bertillon 166 a Communist liaison man is sent to Oriente Province by 
Party headquarters in order to establish contact with the 26th of July 
Movement. In his debates with Castro’s men he makes no bones about the 
fact that he strongly disagrees with their methods, with their bomb-throw- 
ing and their assassination of Batista soldiers. He maintains that workers 
do not approve of bomb-throwing, that soldiers should not be killed but 
won over to the cause. 

“The most important task, according to the emissary, is to organize 
the working-class, for ‘the workers are the main force in every real revo- 
lutionary movement.’ ‘If we conducted the war in the manner you propose,’ 
a Castro man replies, ‘it would become another Ten Years’ War.’. . . 

“To win the allegiance of the working-class by ceaseless propaganda, to 
regiment the workers into mass organizations and then to use these as the 
striking-force of a revolutionary coup—that is indeed Lenin’s classic recipe 
for revolution. Yet in the entire history of the Communist movement Lenin’s 
formula has not once proved successful in clandestine struggle against a 
despotic dictatorship. Even the Bolsheviks did not in the first instance over- 
throw the collapsing Tsarist regime. In China, the Communist-sponsored 
workers’ rising of 1927 ended in utter defeat. It was guerrilla warfare that 
proved a winning formula for Mao as well as for the Yugoslav and Viet- 
namese Communists. The coup in Czechoslovakia was staged under the 
extremely favorable conditions of actual participation in a parliamentary 
regime. The remaining Communist regimes came into being with the help 
of the Soviet Army. . . 

“Now that Castro is in power, the conditions of work afforded to Blas 
Roca and his party by the Fidelista regime are surely the most favorable a 
party organizer could imagine in his wildest dreams. For two years the 
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Communist Party, which in Cuba calls itself the People’s Socialist Party 
(PSP) has enjoyed not only complete freedom but even, in the absence of 
any other political party, a virtual monopoly of organizational and prop- 
agandist activity. It was put in control of the trade unions on the national 
and local levels and entrusted with the indoctrination of the Militia and 
other mass organizations of the revolution. Party advisers and supervisors 
are to be found in every nationalized enterprise and every branch of the 
administration. Yet for all this it would be incorrect to maintain that the 
PSP has taken command of the Cuban revolution. In Cuba, policy is still 
being formed and all major decisions are still being made not by the Polit- 
buro and Central Committee of the PSP, but by Castro and his innermost 
circle of friends, who are not in the PSP hierarchy. 

Superficially, the Cuban revolution has followed the familiar pattern 
of the Russian revolution—a constant leftward movement with the most 
radical group, in this case the PSP, getting stronger all the time. Some of 
those who observe the scene from abroad have therefore assumed that the 
result would be the same as in Russia, with Castro either being pushed aside 
by the Communists, as Kerensky was by the Bolsheviks in Russia, or at 
least becoming their helpless puppet. 

“Yet to assume this is to carry the analogy with previous revolutions too 
far. Both the French and the Russian revolution were marked by a fierce, 
uncontrolled struggle between successive groups of leaders. In Cuba, on the 
other hand, one and the same group has been in undisputed command of 
the revolution from the very beginning, and they have never allowed events 
to escape their control. Purges and shifts in power and influence have been 
restricted to figures of secondary importance. There is no reason to believe 
that things might be otherwise today and that the authority of Fidel, Raul 
Castro and Emesto Guevara is being threatened by Blas Roca’s PSP or 
any other group. If the Cuban revolution has moved steadily leftwards, it 
is not because the PSP has pushed Fidel in that direction, but because he 
himself has willed it so. 

“The leftward swing of the Cuban revolution was already implicit in 
Castro’s decision to confiscate American property, which brought about a 
conflict with the United States Government. Since the Cuban middle class 
is strongly pro-American, Castro thereby lost their support, and he relied 
more and more on the working-class instead, using the PSP as his interme- 
diary. And the PSP leaders gladly and unstintingly lent him their services. 

“Meanwhile, the development of the conflict with the United States also 
caused Castro to move even closer to the Soviet Bloc. When the flow of 
American oil stopped, the Soviet Union sent its tankers. When the United 
States Government cancelled the sugar quota, the Soviet Union and other 
Communist countries bought up the bulk of the Cuban sugar crop. Thus 
Cuba was twice saved from economic collapse by Soviet intervention. In 
addition, the Soviet bloc has given steadfast support to Cuba in the United 
Nations. 

“These events have evidently left a deep impression on the minds of the 
rulers of this very small country engaged in a bitter conflict with a giant 
neighbor. They appear to them to confirm everything ever written by Lenin 
about the evils of imperialism, and completely to justify Nikita Khrush- 
chev’s claim that the Soviet Union is the champion of small nations and the 
natural leader of all anti-imperialist forces. Castro and his friends have thus 
become fervent disciples of Marxism-Leninism. Today, their admiration of 
the Soviet Union is so great that they regard all criticism of that country as 
being mere slanderous propaganda. Under the circumstances, Mr. Blas 
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Roca and his party obviously have no reason to pick a quarrel with Dr. 
Castro. 

“Of course this does not mean that Castro has ever contemplated taking 
a PSP membership ¢ard and subordinating himself to the orders and disci- 
pline of that party’s Central Committee. The actual course of events was 
forecast early in June by ‘Che’ Guevara. The party of the masses, Guevara 
stated at that time, had not yet been organized, but it already existed in 


what he described as ‘the genuine unity of the revolutionary organizations.’ 


‘The only thing that still remains to be done,’ said Guevara, ‘is to form the 
Party with Fidel as its Secretary General.’ 

“A decisive step in this direction was taken some weeks later, when 
Castro’s ‘Movement of the 26th of July’ and the ‘Revolutionary Directorate’ 
—two groups that had not actually been functioning as organizations for 
quite some time—were fused with the PSP into a new body called “The 
Integrated Revolutionary Organizations’ (ORI). As the Havana daily El 
Mundo recently divulged, an experienced Polish-borm Cuban Communist 
with a long record of revolutionary activity in Latin America, Fabio Gro- 
bart, was appointed ‘director’"—no doubt meaning chief organizer. . . . 

“In private conversation, regime spokesmen have insisted that the ORI 
was a kind of Popular Front, and not a party, but there were indications 
that it was actually more than that, and that the organizations which have 
been ‘integrated’ in it have given up their separate existence. At the time of 
writing it is not yet known whether the constitution of the ORI as a political 
party and the nomination of Castro as its Secretary General are imminent, 
or whether they will be delayed for reasons of political expediency. But 
there can be little doubt that Cuba will soon adjust itself to the norms pre- 
vailing in the Soviet camp by adopting the Dictatorship of the Proletarian 
Party as its form of government. The Cuban revolution will then at last 
have its Party as a leading and guiding force, thus conforming to Marxist- 
Leninist prescriptions. 

“The experienced cadres of the old PSP will certainly occupy key posts 
at all levels of the new Party organization. Observers abroad will doubtless 
interpret this as final confirmation of their assumption that the Communists 
have turned Castro into their puppet. 

“Yet the man who shot his way into an army camp at the head of 160 
poorly armed insurgents, and who later led a landing party of 88 to victory 
over an army of 40,000 in two years’ civil war, is certainly not going to 
take orders from any party machine. The machine may be composed of 
old PSP men, but the bulk of the Party members will owe allegiance to 
Castro and to no one else. In the event of any conflict with the machine he 
would certainly not hesitate one moment to appeal to the members them- 
selves, and any opposition would be swept away in a minute. Blas Roca has 
a reputation for shrewdness and caution, and he is doubtless aware that he 
could never control and manipulate Castro even if he wanted to. So what 
is actually happening is not that the Party is taking over the revolution from 
Castro, but that Castro is taking over the Party. 

“This is a major event not only for the island of Cuba, but for world 
Communism as well. As the head of the first Marxist-Leninist party actually 
in power in the Western Hemisphere, Castro will be in a position to assert 
his leadership of the movement in all of Latin America. He cannot, of 
course, muster anything like the military and economic strength of Nikita 
Khrushchev or Mao Tse-tung, but his status and his political influence in 
the international Communist movement may in its way be comparable.” 
(“Castro and the Communists,” The New Republic, Aug. 21, 1961) 
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Gardner Murphy 


THE INVASION OF SPACE 


A NEW HUMAN DIMENSION 


Dr. Murphy is director of research at the Menninger Foundation and a 
former president of the American Psychological Association. 


“There is a vast literature already about man in space, but almost no 
literature about man in space; the psychological dimension of our readiness 
for space, our capacity to make space ours, has been strangely lacking. It 
will take more than rockets and launching pads to propel us into space. We 
are deeply stained in our whole tradition of earth living. We are earth- 
bound. Whole series of volumes tell us about the physics and chemistry, yes 
the mathematics and even the philosophy of living in space, but they do not 
tell us how we experience space, how we feel space, how we make ready 
for new space, how each kind of space leads into another and that other 
into a third, just as each step in rocket propulsion leads to a new stage con- 
tained within the bosom of the first. We do not yet know how the psychol- 
ogy of everyday space as we experience it in our own bodies and our own 
surroundings is to yield to the space of tomorrow, with new definitions of 
stratospheres and ionospheres, and these into weightlessness, atmosphere- 
lessness, and the aching and throbbing emptiness of the light minutes that 
take us to the planets, and the light years that take us to the stars. .. . 

“The problem of man in space is merely the climax of a series of prob- 
lems which have arisen from man’s inventing a series of new worlds to 
which to adapt. It becomes evident at a glance that the successful astro- 
nauts, those who plan their flights, those who guide them, those who inter- 
pret the meaning of the first flights and plan the next series of flights, are all 
governed by a more than terrestrial kind of logic, a more than earthbound 
law of principles of adaptation. The astronaut must be utterly equal to the 
physical demands. This goes without saying. He must, however, be one who 
can think in terms of weightlessness, near absolute zero of temperature, in- 
credible monotony, the posting of the little guard . . . which will take care 
of his own inner promptings when the firm structure of the familiar external 
world is gone. He must be a man who in a sense imagines reality in terms of 
the coordinance of inter-planetary or inter-stellar spaces in which our own 
little earth is hardly a speck at the corner; and he must be capable of imag- 
ining a range of environments in terms of temperature, gravitational pulls, 
concentrations of masses of energy which have almost literally nothing 
whatever to do with all the assumptions of ordinary here-and-now physical 
existence. At the very time that his own little physical manhood in his little 
skin capsule and his little rocket space ship must be safely maintained and 
with a margin of safety, he must be functioning in terms of another kind 
of space—capable of imagining kinds of space; meanings of space, which 
are in a deep sense anti-biological, or even, if you like, anti-evolutionary, 
anti-here-and-now, philosophically contrived, mathematically conjured up 
modalities of spacial existence. 

“This might seem to mean that he must become less of a man or no man 
at all. On the contrary, it is only by remaining fully man that he can become 
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this special kind of a space man. All this is independent, of course, of the 
future evolution—biological or cultural—by which new kinds of men may 
be engendered, in the space in which Nietzsche’s Zarathustra conceived a 
superman. That is only for a dim future to spell out. Almost here and 
now, that is, within the course of the next years or decades, the new kind 
of man with only the torch and searchlight of science, mathematics, and 
philosophy, must imagine himself into the new kind of spacial existence 
which is involved. It is only by very fully understanding his biological limi- 
tations, his nature as man, the nature of the space which he, as man, has 
divided and subdivided, the investments that he has made in space—per- 
sonal, social, economic, political—-only by recognizing the enormous debt 
which he bears to space in the course of his biological evolution, that he 
can ever hope to transcend this space in favor of a new kind of space. He 
can solve such problems sporadically or in a piecemeal fashion by the 
methods of engineering and biology already in use. He cannot, however, 
solve them in any deep sense, a sense launching him upon a true man in 
space era, unless he defines far more clearly and fully his relation to past, 
present, and future spacial existence 

“The issue is actually: Where do the limits of human nature lie? What, 
after all, is within the human limits? Or, if you like, what is human nature? 
Over and over again through the history of war, punishment, disease, tor- 
ture, and unbearable stress, we have learned more and more about what 
sort of thing man is. Indeed, just as many a man survives in a rather incred- 
ible sort of way the onslaught of disease, as many a hopeless tubercular case 
or case of malignancy has defied normal medical expectations, and as many 
‘hopeless’ deteriorating psychotics have come back to sound and effective 
social living, we have no yardstick to measure the human adaptation level. 
In fact we must press the point home and insist that tragically enough it is 
only by bearing more than they can bear that men find out who they are. . . . 

“Every form of stress which pushes men beyond what they ordinarily 
can take teaches more about the latent potentials of mankind. ... Swimming 
the English Channel, running a mile in four minutes, climbing Mt. Everest— 
these are all examples of increasing virtuosity and technical skills in master- 
ing a particular activity, but also steps towards focusing energies never 
previously focused. As we learn how the focusing is done, we learn not 
only skills, but areas of basic knowledge about what man can become. A 
man must do it, then men can do it, then it is common human. .. . 

“Discovering something about the evolutionary limitations of mankind 
and ways in which he can create a new environment may mean that he 
(man) will fundamentally alter his relations to his environment, and may in 
the course of time see more clearly into his own structure and function. . . . 

“Man is in space to stay. He has been ‘in space’ since the primal ooze; 
since his ancestors crawled from the sea, from the earth; since he swung in 
the branches; since he painted the walls of Spanish caves. But he is in an 
utterly new world of space today, and he has hardly felt the shock of tran- 
sition. Tomorrow men will land on the moon. A few years later—it matters 
not whether it is five or ten or fifty—he will look back from Mars at the shin- 
ing face of mother earth with moon around her. If successive wars do not 
utterly mow him down, he will begin to extend his colonies with little arti- 
ficial space contrivances to make life somehow ‘like home,’ at least for 
brief periods. And what is probably more important than all this, he will 
take on a new viewpoint, will begin to come back and tell those at the fire- 
side what the world looks like from these new perspectives. . . .” 

The sciences of astronomy and geophysics are only the beginning, too. 
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Charles Winick 


Darwinism set up “a new perspective on the transmutation of species 
and the terrestrial origins of man. But even the century which has elapsed 
since the origin of species has only begun to write out the implications in 
terms of man’s inner structure; his affinity to his humbler animal brethren, 
his place in cosmic structure and destiny; the relation of the stuff of which 
he is made to the stuff of which the cosmos is made. In the same way, the 
space which he now enters, whether he samples it in a frugal way or makes 
gargantuan feasts of it in the immediate years ahead, will begin to open 
his eyes to more and more implications as to what he is, who he is. As in the 
case of countless voyages of discovery in the past, the solitary wanderer 
like Marco Polo may be disbelieved. But there will soon be cross-validation 
from men of different training and of different cultures. 

“Whether these men of different training and different cultures will begin 
their explorations of space in competition or in cooperation, in frightened 
and savage attempts to defend themselves against expected attack or in the 
furtive hope that something common-human may be achieved, whether 
the first steps are national or international in spirit and scope, we have seen 
enough in recent years to be morally certain that they cannot last long on 
a competitive nationalistic basis. Man is too basically man... . 

“We shall launch more and more objects, then more and more men into 
space. Many will not return but we shall go right on, partly from scientific 
curiosity, partly from military urgency, partly because when invention has 
made a breakthrough there is no cultural force which can stop the forward 
thrust.” (“Testing the Limits of Man,” The Journal of Social Issues, Vol. 
XVII No. 2, 1961) 


EARTH JOKES IN ORBIT 


Mr. Winick, who has taught at the University of Rochester, M.I.T., and 
Columbia, analyzed 944 space jokes to find out what they revealed about 
attitudes toward space. 


“Almost the majority of the jokes collected express people’s interest in 
assimilating space into contemporary frames of reference, with relatively 
little adjustment, and a minimum of adaptation. Although the country’s 
scientific effort is concerned with space travel and we know nothing about 
space people, there are many jokes about space people and practically none 
about space travel. In many languages the word for ‘stranger’ is the same 
as the word for ‘enemy,’ and people want to make the space traveler as 
little of a stranger as possible. Domesticating space travel is perhaps the 
function served by three kinds of space jokes: those which deal with current 
events, combine space with other joke formats and space puns.” 

A third of all space jokes deal with current events. Evangelism is the butt 
of one tale involving the Earth travelers who finally reached the moon. 
The first thing they saw was a moon man carrying a sign which read, 
“Repent, the moon is coming to an end.” 

The problems of inflation figures in the story of the Martian who walked 
into a bar and asked, appropriately enough, for a Martini. “That'll be two 
dollars,” the bartender said. “You're the first Martian we've ever had in 
here.” “At two dollars a drink, no wonder,” the Martian snorted. 

A tall example of combining space with a familiar joke format is illus- 
trated by the story of the rich Texan who swore he’d pay any price for a 
space vehicle he saw on the street. When its owner demanded, “1,850,000,” 
the Texan promptly replied: “Sold!” The former owner chortled with glee 
as he told a friend, “Wait till he finds out it’s last year’s model.” 
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“People translate space travel into contexts with which they have already 
come to terms. They thus magically bring themselves closer to coming to 
terms with this new development and stave off the kind of readjustment 
which any innovation brings. It is possible that the reason for travelers from 
other planets always being green, if they are identified as any color, is that 
green is the color of safety, and we symbolically unarm the travelers by 
giving them this color. There is no scientific reason to believe that visitors 
from another planet are of any particular color. 

“Three categories of space jokes seem to express almost open fear of 
space travel: Unusual appearance of visitors to Earth, ineffectual qualities 
of earthlings involved in space travel, visitors from space taking Earth over. 
The majority of traveler stories, perhaps significantly, deal with people 
from other planets who come to Earth, and only a small proportion deal 
with earthlings visiting other planets. People project their uncertainty about 
the appearance of visitors from other planets into stories in which the 
visitors are dehumanized creatures made of wires and bolts. In these almost 
schizoid stories, visitors to Earth then interpret various mechanical earth 
objects as people.” 

This is reflected by such stories as one involving a visitor from the moon 
who approached a parked automobile and, as space travelers have been 
saying for two decades of science fiction, said, “Take me to your leader.” 
When the car did not answer, he became enraged and kicked the head- 
lights. “Shame on you,” said his friend. “You shouldn’t hit a man with 
glasses.” 

“We handle anxiety about space people by downgrading them, by equat- 
ing them and having them interact with machinery because we feel we can 
control machinery. The extensive use of machinery may also reflect anxiety 
about what will happen to the body image in space, in what may be an 
unconscious response to much publicity about the damaging effects of space 
travel on the body. The space joke based on the body is one meeting place 
between our projection outward onto the amorphousness of space and our 
creation of jokes to absorb the shock of novelty occasioned by the possi- 
bilities of space. 

“The ineffectual characteristics of earth travelers to space and the ‘fifth 
column’ of space visitors taking over the earth are other relatively direct 
expressions of fear of what space travel will bring. Another possible clue 
to people’s fear of space travel is that there appear to be no ‘sick’ jokes 
associated with space. Whoever makes up space jokes seemingly could not 
attribute ‘sick’ characteristics to space travelers in the direct way that such 
jokes require. 

“The minority group stories appear to be unrelated to our central prob- 
lems with space but seem to be direct translations of anti-minority feelings 
into a previously unavoidable outlet for such feelings. No other kind of 
space joke has as much hostility as the anti-minority story. 

“The few stories dealing with earthlings’ superiority to people from other 
planets represents a tiny island of jauntiness in a sea of anxiety. The con- 
siderable anxiety which pervades most space jokes is in contrast to the 
relative insouciance and disinterest about space reported by many public 
opinion polls on the subject. It is possible that anxiety and ambivalence 
about an issue may more easily be detected by the relatively underground 
channel of communication of jokes told by and to friends than by more 
formal techniques of public opinion polling.” (“Space Jokes as Indication 
of Attitudes Toward Space,” The Journal of Social Issues, Vol. XVII 
No. 2, 1961) 
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MAKING DEMOCRACY WORK 


THE SOURCES OF RIGHT REVIVALISM 


An associate professor of public law and government at Columbia Uni- 
versity predicts an expansion of right-wing fundamentalism. 


“Unlike American liberals and conservatives—who accept the political 
system, acknowledge the loyalty of their opponents, and employ the 
ordinary political techniques—the fundamentalists can be distinguished 
by five identifying characteristics: 1) They assume that there are always 
solutions capable of producing international victories and of resolving our 
social problems; when such solutions are not found, they attribute the 
failure to conspiracies led by evil men and their dupes. 2) They refuse 
to believe in the integrity and patriotism of those who lead the dominant 
social groups . . . and declare that the American ‘Establishment’ has become 
part of the conspiracy. 3) They reject the political system; they lash 
out at ‘politicians,’ the major parties, and the give-and-take of political 
compromise. .. . 4) They reject those programs for dealing with social, 
economic, and international problems which liberals and conservatives 
agree upon as minimal foundations. . . . 5) To break the net of conspir- 
acy they advocate ‘direct action,’ sometimes in the form of a new political 
party, but more often through secret organization, push-button pressure 
campaigns, and front groups... . 

“The 1960s will surely be years of expansion for the fundamentalist right 
in this country. Several things point toward that conclusion. 

“First, this will be a decade of immense frustration for American foreign 
policy. We will witness increased neutralism among the new nations; in- 
creased militancy among the nonwhite peoples over questions of color; 
constant military and scientific pressures from the Russians and, soon, the 
Chinese Communists; diminished American influence in the United Na- 
tions; greater conflict in Latin America; and continued outlays of foreign 
assistance which do not ‘buy loyalties’ or ‘deliver votes’ on critical issues. 
If the United States can simply prevent these situations from exploding, 
most informed students of diplomacy would think we had done well. But 
cutting losses inflicted by the stagnant 1950's and preparing hopeful future 
positions is not going to appeal to the right-fundamentalist masses (or the 
frantic pacifist variety on the left either). The right is unshakable in its 
faith in unilateral solutions and its belief that each loss for America can be 
traced to a Communist agent or ‘Comsymp’ in the CIA, at The New York 
Times, in the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, or at the Yale Law School. 
And the inescapable strategic retreats of the early 1960’s (Laos is a good 
example) will lend fuel to the fires on the right. 

“Second, the domestic racial issue also poses a serious threat of a rise in 
right-fundamentalism. In the 1960’s, the struggle for Negro equality will 
move increasingly into areas outside the South. Lower-middle-class and 
middle-class resentments against Negro neighbors and Negro competitors 
are bound to increase. The crescendo of Negro militancy and the spreading 
use of government power to enforce civil rights will peel away the already 
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thinned layers of toleration in many sectors of the Northern and Western 
population. In this area of public policy, groups like the Birch Society— 
which are not explicitly anti-Negro but oppose compulsory integration— 
have a promising position, and the reservoirs of white hostility, unless care- 
fully and wisely channeled by both white and Negro liberal leaders, could 
fill the well of the fundamentalist right to overflowing. 

“Third, there exists the distinct possibility of an unprecedented coalition 
of Catholic and Protestant right-fundamentalists in the 1960’s. Only those 
who know little about the history of American Catholicism would assume 
that this is a monolithic community. Yet many factors suggest that the 
1960's may see an even deeper division of American Catholics into warring 
ideological factions than has obtained at any time in the past. Already some 
influential Catholics are complaining bitterly that President Kennedy has 
joined the ‘Liberalist Establishment,’ that he has been ‘selling out’ Catholic 
Church interests, and that the administration of the first Catholic President 
may go down in history as the ‘softest on communism.’ This is far from the 
dominant view among American Catholics. Indeed, it may represent the 
last thrashing of the old, super-loyalist element in the American Catholic 
community—a group which will be goaded to extremism by the sight of 


.an a-clerical, literate, sophisticated Catholic liberal in the White House. 


Under these conditions, and with the magic memory of Joseph McCarthy 
to help bridge the chasm of the Reformation, the fundamentalist Prot- 
estants and the fundamentalist Catholics may enter into an alliance (pos- 
sibly inside the Birch Society). 

“But perhaps the central question mark for right-fundamentalism in the 
1960’s is not issues or groups but a man—Senator Barry Goldwater of 
Arizona. At the moment, he is the beloved crusader of the right and he has 
given his fundamentalist supporters every possible encouragement. Before 
very much longer, however, as the jockeying for position in 1964 begins, 
Goldwater will have to decide whether he wants to be a Republican Presi- 
dential hopeful and Senate leader or the head of an ideological crusade. If 
he chooses two-party politics, Goldwater will have to undercut the Birch 
Society, for it could embarrass him by its extremism, and it is not under 
his control. (Already, Goldwater has called on Welch to resign because of 
his authoritarian controls and his charges against Eisenhower.) Many ex- 
perienced observers of Washington politics doubt whether Goldwater has 
the personality and the paranoia to become a fundamentalist ideologue and 
wander in a political wilderness. However, if Goldwater should lose the 
Republican nomination to someone like Nelson Rockefeller and if he were 
to decide that there was no hope for his ambitions within the GOP, he could 
mold the fundamentalist right into a cohesive movement which would 
assume immediate political influence. 

“These, then, are the factors which point to a resurgence of the far right- 
wing in the 1960's. But, it should be said on the other side, a rejuvenated 
and expanded liberal movement is also likely to develop in the United 
States during the next few years. The signs are already present on American 
college campuses, where a decade of student apathy and fatalism is giving 
way to a revival of both liberal and (respectable) conservative political 
commitment. Whether the Kennedy administration will move from its first 
year of dreary if realistic compromise to give direction and enthusiasm to 
the liberal cause remains to be seen. At any rate, the resources are there 
to be marshaled, and they are potentially our greatest protection against 
the mounting right-fundamentalist threat.” (“The John Birch Society,” 
Commentary, August 1961) 
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THE MASS MEDIA 


CAN GOVERNMENT IMPROVE TV? 


A Harvard Law School professor discusses the role and the responsibility 
of government for the end product of TV. 


“Government has a basic responsibility for the maintenance and ad- 
vancement of our culture. In a few areas—education is one—this responsi- 
bility is directly discharged by government prescription. In the remaining 
spheres it is currently discharged by the creation of favorable conditions, 
by financial and moral encouragement. It would not violate fundamental 
principle for the government here and there to enter these spheres directly, 
but it is our philosophy—the philosophy of the Western world—that official 
direction of culture tends toward the academic, the safe, the thrice tried, 
the inoffensive, the mediocre; that it is the herald and the certificate of 
sterility. 

“In the current TV controversy madly and magnificently raging, it is 
surprising how much agreement there is—at least in principle. No one 
appears to deny that TV licensees have a public responsibility to provide 
good, well-balanced programs. . . . 

“Let’s face it: there are a vast number of programs which by cultivated 
standards are bores. But surely part of the problem is just that there are 
a vast number of programs.” Newton Minow, chairman of the Federal 
Communications Commission, “seems to think that there are thousands 
of clever people ready and willing to fill his ‘vast wasteland’ with an 
infinity of pleasant prospects. Look at the other media. There are only a 
few good movies each year, three or four good plays, and a handful of 
good musicals. Surely there has never before been anything comparable 
to TV’s enormous maw, hungering for entertainment. How is it possible 
running on a timetable week in and week out to avoid the stereotype? 
Anyone who sits supinely before TV waiting to be constantly amused 
deserves no better than he gets. The most alarming thing about TV is 
not its undeniable dullness, but the apparent fact that so many people 
have nothing better to do than to sit constantly before it. . . . These 
passive sponges are so completely bereft of culture that for them the 
quality of programs is immaterial. 

“The busy, active-minded citizen neither spends his whole evening in 
entertainment nor does he find it only in TV. If in addition to his oc- 
casional live drama, movie, novel, magazine article, his Saturday afternoon 
radio opera, his weekly radio symphony, he could from time to time 
seek out and find—let us put it high at, say, three times a week—a rewarding 
TV program, the medium would be justified!” 

But why should television have a public obligation to provide good, 
balanced programing when all other media are free? 

“It is often said that because TV is given a license to use public prop- 
erty—the air waves—it can and should be required to serve the public. 
I do not find this convincing. In my opinion the responsibility of the licen- 
sees rests on the present limited number of frequencies. Were it possible 
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for anyone to broadcast I can see no reason for imposing any responsibility 
on the broadcaster different from that which it would be appropriate and 
constitutional to impose on the other communication media. There is no 
assurance, by the way, that TV, unlimited, would be any better than it 
is today. But though it might even be a great deal worse, we would 
have no warrant for doing anything about it unless we were similarly 
prepared to control the other media. As matters stand, we cannot put 
competition to the test, and so we are warranted in insisting that TV 
serve all those uses of which it is potentially capable and which at least 
might be served under competition. Thus the condition of scarcity is an 
opportunity as well as a handicap since it provides us with a legitimate 
basis for demanding something more responsible than competition might 
provide... . 

“Whether we look to popular or highbrow expressions of drama, motion 
pictures, or literature, we find an unprecedented and increasing exploita- 
tion of sex and violence. Our newspapers batten on it. . . . I am inclined 
to believe . . . that a determined and continuing effort by the organized 
citizenry brought to bear on advertisers and licensees will bring about 
some amelioration. Given our prevailing culture, not much more can be 
expected.” 

Is policing by the government either feasible or desirable? “Directly 
to police programs would be impractical because the standards would 
be either vague or arbitrary. And the Supreme Court, except in cases of 
so-called hard-core obscenity, might hold that the Constitution forbade 
censorship, though it is at least possible that censorship of the hours when 
children are ordinarily viewing might get by.” 

More practical would be policing “primarily through enforced publicity 
and reporting. There is an opinion abroad which is critical of investigation 
and exposure by public officials who may be without the power or perhaps 
the intention to pass laws, make regulations, or prosecute. Supreme Court 
judges have condemned, as exposure for exposure’s sake, Congressional 
investigations intended merely to publicize rather than to lay the ground- 
work for legislation. . . . The view which condemns exposure for exposure’s 
sake (as it is called) is, I think, unsound. In areas of opinion—and it is 
with such an area that we are concerned—it is precisely flat legal prescrip- 
tion which we should avoid. Law in this area is likely to be inept or 
arbitrary; it may even trench on the Constitution. But I can see no reason 
why government should not enter the arena of opinion making; should 
not hold up for public scrutiny ideas, performances, associations, which 
it regards as dangerous, unsound, or deleterious. This is part of the very 
process of free discussion. . . . 

“Will the obligation to account, will the glare of publicity suffice to 
enforce public responsibility? Most of us would hope so. If the record 
of the past does not seem to support this hope, it may be said that investiga- 
tion and reporting has not been systematic. But even if publicity would 
not suffice, there will be many disinterested persons to whom sanctions 
beyond publicity—license forfeiture being the ultimate—would be dis- 
tasteful. They would argue that it would end in arbitrary administration 
and official control of expression. Though we can get agreement on the 
abstract desideratum of the balanced program and even a loose consensus 
on the general categories that make it up, there is an infinite and very 
wide range of reasonable judgments as to proper proportions and worthy 
ingredients. This is true both of the kinds and the qualities of programs. It 
is not clear that balance should be entirely in terms of the single licensee. 
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Would it offend the demand for responsible programing if one of the 
seven New York City stations offered only caviar and ignored the claims 
of the general? Where the standard for judging legal compliance is thus 
difficult to formulate, enforcement may be arbitrary, capricious, and 
tyrannical. And even if such supervision of programs were held not quite 
to offend the Constitution—a question which I shall reserve for the moment 
—such supervision could come close enough to be thought a greater evil 
than—to put the alternative at its worst—low-grade TV. 

“There is a contrary position. It starts, of course, from the premise that 
publicity, however useful, will not suffice without a sanction hovering in 
the background; and it holds that such a sanction would not violate the 
canons of good government. Though, as we have argued, it may not be 
possible to agree on a formula for desirable program balance, it probably 
is possible to get a fair measure of agreement that a particular performance 
falls substantially short. Such a showing would be most convincing if 
made not primarily in terms of percentages, but in gross failures to do 
the key jobs—news, public discussion, some good entertainment combined— 
as would so often be the case—with excessive advertising and insufficient 
budgets. .. . 

“I incline to the view that” such regulation would not “infringe the 
constitutional protection of the freedom of communication. . . . My con- 
clusion rests on the premise that TV is a basic medium of expression, access 
to which is a right of the people and for the people. Since TV channels 
are limited, this right cannot be assured unless access is rationed, and, 
as I have tried to demonstrate, the balanced program is an effort to effect 
this rationing. Rationing need not reach to the censorship of concrete 
opinion other than an opinion as to what in a particular case is a balanced 
program. Indeed, this principle, though it has not been put to a formal 
test, has already been accepted by the industry with respect to equal 
time for political candidates and political opinion. To require a licensee 
as a condition of presenting its opinion to offer an opportunity for rebuttal 
is surely as direct a regulation as any presently implied in the concept 
of a balanced program. 

“But is not this sort of power—ill-defined, threatened, but seldom if 
ever put to the test by the authorities—government by the raised eyebrow, 
it was called some time ago—is not such power contrary to a regime of 
law? As a lawyer, I am no lover of it. Yet it is more or less just what TV 
has been living with for some years. It is an example of the blend of 
private and public power which is typical in the United States, which 
is perhaps inherent in any complex, sophisticated, multi-centered, demo- 
cratic society. Neither side wishes to run the risk of clarification. Each de- 
rives from the situation some positive power; each must adjust itself to, must 
manipulate the margin of doubt. Whether, as some may fear, it simply 
perpetuates dead-centre mediocrity or whether, as I suspect, it be useful 
as a prod and a reminder, is hardly demonstrable. To date we have not 
been able to work out anything better, and I see little prospect for clarifica- 
tion. I conclude first, that government has a prime responsibility for the 
end product of TV; second, that responsibility can best be discharged 
by the official formulation of standards, by unrelenting publicity, and by 
an obligation on the industry to study the programmatic needs of its con- 
stituencies, to report on and to defend its performance.” (“What Is the 
Responsibility of Government for the End Product of TV?” Address, 
National Symposium on Freedom and Responsibility in Broadcasting, 
Northwestern University School of Law, Chicago, Aug. 3, 1961) 
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ARE BROADCAST INTERVIEWS NECESSARY? 


The following are excerpts from a broadcast on WBAI, a non-profit 
FM radio station in New York. Mr. Bruck, of the station staff, interviews 
broadcast interviewers David Susskind, Mike Wallace, and Barry Gray. 


Gene Bruck “The recent criticisms of television and radio programing by Newton 
Minow, Chairman of the Federal Communications Commission, the indig- 
nation expressed by various professional critics, and the testimony of in- 
dustry figures at the recent F.C.C. hearings in New York all point to the 
urgent need for a better, more responsible grade of [broadcasting]. . . . 

“In the way of information, all has not been black. There have been doc- 
umentaries, white papers, occasional debates—mostly on Sundays. But the 
most popular, and possibly the best format, has been the conversational 
interview with four men—three now that Edward R. Murrow has moved 
out and up—dominating the field. . . .” 


David Susskind “If I may say so, I think that our three programs are very disparate from 
each other. I think that that relates to the three kinds of people we are, as 
well as the nature of our programs. . .. Myron, Mike Wallace is an abrasive; 
he’s a needler; he’s a make-’em-mad perhaps they'll reveal some anger, 
some hostility, some juicy piece of information, prick and push. . . . 

“Now, Barry Gray is a tower of opinion. . . . Everything interests him— 
specifically politics and social problems interest him a great deal. He is as 
volatile and opinionated as any of his guests.” . 


Barry Gray “No, no, this is a thing that always disturbs me. . . . I truly believe that 
every thinking individual is opinionated. . . . And these vague areas where 
people have no comment, these people are—they don’t serve society, they 
don’t serve themselves. And, fortunately, there are very few of them.” .. . 


“Do you think, Barry, that people listen to your program to hear the 
people whom you have on or to hear you upbraid against them?” 


“I can only give you this in terms of rating, translated to audience and 
commercials translated to audience—and I say this very proudly—and most 
immodestly—over the years the program has enjoyed the number one rat- 
ing—radio rating—in the community and has enjoyed the highest sell in 
the area. We have constantly had more sponsors than any other late night 
radio program in America at prime rates.” 


Susskind “I refuse to deal in those specious values. . . . I think they tune into Barry 
to hear Barry, because his guests are many in number, they differ drasti- 
cally within the same program even—they can have a movie starlet and a 
sociologist and a man running for mayor of New York... . 

“Now, Mike’s program is quite different and it would vary as mine 
would, in terms of audience content and composition, depending upon the 
guest and the subject. Now, when Mike interviews Sammy Davis, Jr., his 
rating shoots up, I’m sure, like a skyrocket. Did it, Mike?” 


Mike Wallace “T think it did, yes.” 


Susskind “Now, they know, when they tune in to see Mike, that this man has just 
married a white woman, that Mike is the ideal man to examine that kind 
of personal Vesuvius there, and that Mike’s going to do it. He’s going to 
say, ‘Tell me, Sammy, . . . did you hesitate when you went to the altar with 
that woman on your arm?” And Mike will do it. 
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“Mike did a brilliant thing the other night with Betty Furness. I was 
sitting there and I thought, gosh. Mike must be tired tonight. He hasn't 
thrown one hand grenade at her. And just at the end, he lived up to the 
Mike Wallace we've all known and come to love. He said, ‘Betty, let’s face 
it, you're not the prettiest woman in the world, and you're certainly not 
the most talented. And yet you earn in excess of $100,000 a year in this 
business. Now, you'd agree with that assessment. How is that so?” 

“My God, you can’t look at an attractive woman—” 


“But why did I ask the question, David? 
“I don’t know.” . . . 


“A perfectly sensible thing. We have a whole category of females on 
television who are not the prettiest, not the most confident, not the most 
versatile. As a matter of fact, on “What’s My Line’ the other night—I forget 
who it was—oh, Bill Cullen was the mystery guest. And Jayne Meadows 
was on the program with a blindfold over her face and she kept asking 
questions. Do you sing, do you dance, do you write, do you tell funny 
stories, do you .. .P And he had to answer no to all of these things.” 


“He was right.” 


“And suddenly she said, suddenly she said, ‘You must be in television, 
because you're so untalented.’ Well, what I was trying to point out was 
that we have built a certain kind of celebrity. I have great admiration for 
Betty Furness, who is a first-class person and a first-class performer on 
television. But I think that by that question you underline a certain kind 
of human being that is of importance in our society at this time, that’s all. 

“It is not—now mind you, by the same token, when you ask questions 
about Betty Furness or Sammy Davis—and I understand what you're doing 
with your smiling, cynical scalpel over there, David, you’re suggesting that 
we do nothing but Sammy Davis and Betty Fumess. By the same token 
you do Frank Lloyd Wright or Adlai Stevenson or some of those.” . . . 


“I will say for the record, I have known Sammy Davis, man and boy, 
for as many years, I imagine, as anybody at this table, and I’ve not yet 
asked him about his marriage to Mai Britt or any of the questions that Mike 
would ask nor would I ask them privately or publicly. I simply, and can- 
didly, believe that it’s nobody’s business. A marriage is a very personal 
affair.” 


“Barry, what foolishness that is. Now, first of all, I did not subpoena 
Sammy Davis, Jr., and Mai Britt to come on the program. They must 
have felt that they had a point of view they wanted to put before the New 
York people or the people of the United States. And it is conceivable also 
that a marriage of this kind, in which a Negro and a white person, knowing 
that they are going to face certain problems in the foreseeable future, want 
to come on and tell us why they have done what they have done, what the 
problems are that may potentially be involved. This is a part of Americana, 
Barry, just as much as the scandal in the City of New York.” 


“That’s the most sensational piece of rationalization I’ve ever heard. 
Mike, you knew what you were doing. You were leaping on a front-page 
segregation story to drive your rating up.” 


“Of course, we all want ratings. We all want circulations. Every news- 
paper wants circulation. Every television program or radio program wants 
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a rating, because you are on the air. You are on the air, not in a vacuum, 
you are on the air to make some impact upon your audience, or else get off 
the air and do it in a room.” 


“Are we going to do it like The New York Times or like the not too 
lamented Confidential magazine? Mike, you have a television camera 
trained on you . . . and if you want sensationalism, I’m sure you can get 
three trollops from the town to come on and strip before your cameras to 
build audience.” 


“And you're suggesting—just a moment—you're saying The New York 
Times on the one hand and Confidential on the other, and there’s nothing 
in between and you're either Confidential [or the Times]?”. . . 


“I’m saying, with Dave, that the Sammy Davis story was aimed purely 
at sensationalism in an effort to build rating. I think it served no purpose.” 


“What in the world is wrong with good, sensible sensationalism? It is in 
the best tradition—” 


“It’s tasteless.” 


“Oh, you're a damned fool, David. Sensationalism is in the best tradition 
of good journalism . . . and has been for the past 100 years here in the 
United States. Some of our best journalists have been sensationalists. If 
there is a point to the sensationalism, if it is not petty voyeurism, David. 
... I, by the same token, wonder whether there was not petty sensationalism 
involved in your complete botching of the interview with Khrushchev.” 


“Oh, now, hold on, old chum. ‘Complete botching’!”. . . 
“Wouldn't you agree that that was a botched job?” 


“I again so stated on the air—and I talked with Dave personally—” 


“Jealousy, professional jealousy.” 


“No, no... . I congratulate you on the attaining of Nikita Khrushchev. 
I feel that the questioning was amateurish, you dropped yourself into a 
spot from which you could not escape and what could have been the most 
important revelations ever just simply didn’t develop. . .. Had I been in the 
same position I feel that my questions would have been far more to the 
point and pertinent. I believe you were sucked in by Nikita Khrushchev 
and demolished.” . . . 


“Do you think that you are competent, David Susskind, to speak on so 
many subjects as an authority? Do you have the range which ended up 
with Mr. Khrushchev?” 


“Well, there’s a premise to your question that I don’t accept. I don’t 
pretend to speak as an authority, and I don’t speak as an authority... . I 
have opinions, particularly political opinions, and I am authorized fully, 
as a host of an evening, to say, ‘Look, I think that the last Congress, and 
President Eisenhower, was a kind of a nothing Congress, that it accom- 
plished very little in the country’s interest.’ Yes, that’s an opinion, and as a 
host, I do not abandon or throw away completely my own dedication to 
ideas. And I want these very responsible people to answer me. . . . 

“When we booked Khrushchev, a kind of mass insanity took place all 
around me: thousands of postcards and wires calling me a Red for having 
him on. This was before the program, but it’s important for you to under- 
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stand. Pickets in front of my building, the Fighters for a Lovely Hungary, 
something, whatever they call themselves, Freedom Fighters of Hungary. 
They smashed the superintendent of my building in the mouth, removing 
three of his teeth with the blow. It was really quite mad. Editorials in the 
Daily News and, I think, the Journal American, calling the upcoming pro- 
gram a national disgrace, good citizens will keep their sets dark. The station 
was panicky. The bank that loans money to the station said that they may 
reconsider the economic relationship with the station if it goes ahead with 
the interview. 

“All of this put upon me, consciously and subconsciously, an enormous 
burden and nervousness, which would be true to some extent in any case, 
because it was Prime Minister Khrushchev, Premier Khrushchev. But all 
of this was a kind of mental holocaust. I prepared for that program as I 
have never prepared for anything in my life, including the thesis I had to 
write at college the year I graduated. I was really well prepared. But what 
happened to me on the program was that I felt it incumbent to prove 
somehow my Americanism or that I wasn’t a member of the conspiracy, 
or something. I became too much the advocate, too much the adversary, 
and I did not adhere to the role, which is the right role, and the only right 
one for me, the interrogator, the solicitor of information. If he ducked the 
question, if he lied, that was enough of an answer and I should have moved 
on to the next question. But I was so besieged by people, advertising agen- 
cies, for whom I do television programs on the air, and had for years, 
wanted statements that would attest to my Americanism. This was before 
I went on the air, when it was announced that I would interview Khrush- 
chev. The sponsor that I had been doing programs for, for four years, one of 
the biggest sponsors in the country, the advertising agency called and said, 


“May we please have affidavits or testimony in some way of Mr. Susskind’s 
previous devotion to the American ideal?’ Well, I therefore, in answer to 
you, did not do the job I wish I had done by a country mile; more than any- 
thing I’ve done in my life, I wish I could relive that interview.” 


“I congratulate you on your answer, David.” 


“I would have done a totally different interview . . . a personality inter- 
view. You see, first of all, let me say, David, that I can understand the 
pressure, and I think that your answer is first rate. . . . 

“I'm sure that what you said, just exactly that, did happen. But the point 
is that you certainly, the kind of interview that you envisioned doing, it 
seems to me, was bound to be meaningless. Because this man, after all, is 
the Chairman, he is the Premier, and he is certainly going to be able to 
handle any question in that context that you can possibly put at him. Had 
you found out about, wouldn’t you like to know about Nikita Khrushchev, 
what he did in the Revolution? What kind of family he came from? What 
his relationship with his family isP What he understands the role of women 
in the Soviet Union is? What about talk of alcoholism and hooliganism in 
the Soviet Union? A whole social portrait of Khrushchev the man, and a 
social portrait, or a sociological portrait of the Soviet Union, it seems to 
me, would have been of vast interest, and a considerable addition to our 
understanding of the Soviet Union, with this sort of thing coming from the 
Premier.” 


“I think that your answer, as Mike has said, is first rate. And I don’t 
think there’s any further need to belabor the issue.” (Radio interview, 
WBAI, New York, July 26, 1961) 
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CHURCH SCHOOLS AND PUBLIC FUNDS 


ABANDON CATHOLIC PRIMARY SCHOOLS? 


Monsignor Casey, a parish priest in Lexington, Mass., writing in his 
regular weekly column in The Pilot, official organ of the Archdiocese of 
Boston (see also Current, April 1961, page 49): 


George W. Casey “Since it is quite clear by now that Catholic schools are not going to 
get any financial aid from the Federal Government; and since it is equally 
clear that, with the population explosion, the crisis in finance and personnel, 
already acute enough, is going to grow ever more acute, we should look 
around for other solutions. 

“The simplest, it seems to me, is for us Catholics to put no more of 
our resources, financially and personnel, into elementary schools. Even to 
withdraw quietly and gradually from this area. Since we cannot staff 
or finance schools for Catholics from the cradle to the grave we should 
invest our resources where they will yield the best return, and that is in 
secondary and higher education. . . . 

“Times have changed. When the Catholic school system was being 
developed” the elementary school was the only place in which to give 
children a Catholic education, “for that was the only place the Catholics 
Ware, 

“Granted that certain physical and mechanical habits, of neatness, 
sanitation, table manners and so on can be ingrained in these early years, 
it is not evident that doctrine and abstract ideas can be. From my observa- 
tion, graduates of parochial elementary schools lose all trace of their specific 
style of training after a few months in other schools. . . . 

“Let us face it, the chief reason for the Catholic school system is the 
preservation of the faith. And I, for one, have never seen a child lose its 
faith in the elementary grades, unless the parents lost it for him. But I 
have seen high school boys and girls lose it on their own. If we can only 
have Catholic influence around in some grades, let us have it around in 
the crucial years when the powers of reasoning are being strengthened, the 
inclination to challenge sharpened and vocations and careers are being 
decided . . . , where boy meets girl, and where they both meet the Refor- 
mation, the Inquisition, communism, Darwinism, Freudianism. . . . 

“Furthermore, if we share common schooling with our neighbors of all 
religions, in the grades where there is almost no danger of defection or 
of secularism and where the parents’ minds are supreme, we will avoid 
most of the less pleasant by-products of separatism and inbreeding. We 
will have a larger stake in the community, a deeper involvement in its 
affairs and a wider charity for all. . . . The clergy will be freed from the 
urgent necessity of giving the best of their energies and efforts to raising 
money and they can tum them to spiritual account. The parishes will not 
have to erect the enormous bingo signs that disfigure all the church lawns 
in certain areas nor run a lot of novenas for palpably profit motives. Sunday 
Mass will not take on the quality of a fly trap designed to hold the people 
until three collections are taken up.” (“The Elementary Grades,” The 
Pilot, Aug. 12, 1961) 
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Sir Julian Huxley 


TOWARD EVOLUTIONARY HUMANISM 


Each month Current publishes a document that scems to the editors of 
outstanding interest. 

Sir Julian Huxley has edited a new book containing contributions by twenty- 
five other humanists and entitled The Humanist Frame. Published below is 
an extract from his introductory chapter, as it appeared in The Observer 
(London), Sept. 3, 1961. 


Man’s destiny is to be the sole agent for the future evolution of 
this planet. He is the highest dominant type to be produced by over 
two and a half billion years of the slow biological improvement effected 
by the blind opportunistic workings of natural selection; if he does not 
destroy himself, he has at least an equal stretch of evolutionary time 
before him to exercise his agency. 

During the later part of biological evolution, mind—our word for the 
mental activities and properties of organisms—emerged with greater 
clarity and intensity, and came to play a more important role in the 
individual lives of animals. Eventually it broke through to become the 
foundation and the main source of further evolution, though the essential 
character of evolution now became cultural instead of genetic or biologi- 
cal. It was to this breakthrough, brought about by the automatic 
mechanism of natural selection and not by any conscious effort on his 
own part, that man owes his dominant evolutionary position. 

Man therefore is of immense significance. He has been ousted from 
his self-imagined centrality in the universe to an infinitesimal location 
in a peripheral position in one of many million galaxies. Nor, it would 
appear, is he likely to be unique as a sentient being. On the other hand, 
the evolution of mind and sentiency is an extremely rare event in the 
vast meaninglessness of the insentient universe and man’s particular 
brand of sentiency may well be unique. 

But in any case he is highly significant. He is a reminder of the exist- 
ence, here and there in the quantitative vastness of cosmic matter and 
its energy-equivalents, of a trend towards mind, with its accompaniment 
of quality and richness of existence; and . . . a proof of the importance 
of mind and quality in the all-embracing evolutionary process. 

It is only through possessing a mind that he has become the dominant 
portion of this planet and the agent responsible for its future evolution; 
and it will be only by the right use of that mind that he will be able 
to exercise that responsibility properly. He could all too readily be a 
failure in the job; he will succeed only if he faces it consciously and 
if he uses all his mental resources—knowledge and reason, imagination 
and sensitivity, capacities for wonder and love, for comprehension and 
compassion, for spiritual aspiration and moral effort. 

And he must face it without outside help. In the evolutionary pattern 
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of thought there is no longer either need or room for the supernatural. 
The earth was not created: it evolved. So did all the animals and 
plants that inhabit it, including our human selves, mind and soul, as 
well as brain and body. 

So did religion. Religions are organs of psychosocial man concerned 
with human destiny and with experiences of sacredness and tran- 
scendence. In their evolution, some (but by no means all) have given 
birth to the concept of gods as supernatural beings endowed with mental 
and spiritual properties and capable of intervening in the affairs of 
nature, including man. These theistic religions are early organizations 
of human thought in its interaction with the puzzling, complex world 
with which it has to contend—the outer world of nature and the inner 
world of man’s own nature. In this, they resemble other early organiza- 
tions of human thought confronted with nature, like the doctrine of the 
Four Elements, earth, air, fire and water, or the Eastern concept of 
rebirth and reincarnation. Like these, they are destined to disappear 
in competition with other, truer, and more embracing thought-organiza- 
tions which are handling the same range of raw or processed experience. 

Evolutionary man can no longer take refuge from his loneliness by 
creeping for shelter into the arms of a divinized father-figure whom he 
has himself created, nor escape from the responsibility of making 
decisions by sheltering under the umbrella of Divine Authority, nor 
absolve himself from the hard task of meeting his present problems 
and planning his future by relying on the will of an omniscient but 
unfortunately inscrutable Providence. On the other hand, his loneliness 
is only apparent. He is not alone as a type. Thanks to the astronomers 
he now knows that he is one among many organisms that bear witness 
to the trend towards sentience, mind and richness of being, operating 
so widely but so sparsely in the cosmos. 

More immediately important, thanks to Darwin, he now knows that 
he is not an isolated phenomenon, cut off from the rest of nature by 
his uniqueness. Not only is he made of the same matter and operated 
by the same energy as all the rest of the cosmos, but for all his 
distinctiveness he is linked by genetic continuity with all the other 
living inhabitants of his planet... . 

Nor is he individually alone in his thinking. He exists and has his 
being in the intangible sea of thought which Teilhard de Chardin has 
christened the noosphere, in the same sort of way that fish exist and 
have their being in the material sea of water which the geographers in- 
clude in the term hydrosphere. Floating in this noosphere there are, for 
his taking, the daring speculations and aspiring ideals of man long dead, 
the organized knowledge of science, the hoary wisdom of the ancients, 
the creative imaginings of the world’s poets and artists. And in his own 
nature, waiting to be called upon, are an array of potential helpers—all 
the possibilities of wonder and knowledge, of delight and reverence, 
of creative belief and moral purpose, of passionate effort and embracing 
love. 

It is hard to break through the firm framework of an accepted belief- 
system and build new and complex successors, but it is necessary. It is 
necessary to organize our ad hoc ideas and scattered values into a unitive 
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pattern, transcending conflicts and divisions in its unitary web. Only 
by such a reconciliation of opposites and disparates can our belief- 
system release us from inner conflicts: only so can we gain that peaceful 
assurance which will help unlock our energies for development in 
strenuous practical action. 

Our new pattern of thinking will be evolution-centered. It will give 
us assurance by reminding us of our long evolutionary rise; how this 
was also, strangely and wonderfully, the rise of mind; and how that 
rise culminated in the eruption of mind as the dominant factor in evolu- 
tion and led to our own spectacular but precarious evolutionary success. 

It will give us hope by pointing to the aeons of evolutionary time 
that lie ahead of our species if it does not destroy itself or nullify its 
own opportunities; by recalling how the increase of man’s understanding 
and the improved organization of knowledge have in fact enabled him 
to make a whole series of advances, such as control of infectious disease 
or efficiency of telecommunication, and to transcend a whole set of 
apparently unbridgeable oppositions, like the conflict between Islam 
and Christendom . . . and by reminding us of the vast stores of human 
effectiveness—of intelligence, imagination, cooperative good will—which 
still remain untapped. 

Our new organization of thought—belief-system, framework of values, 
ideology, call it what you will—must grow and be developed in the 
light of our new evolutionary vision. So, in the first place, it must of 
course itself be evolutionary: that is to say, it must help us to think 
in terms of an overriding process of change, development, and possible 
improvement, to have our eyes on the future rather than on the past, 
to find support in the growing, spreading, upreaching body of our 
knowledge, instead of in the rigid frame of fixed dogma or ancient 
authority. Equally, of course, the evolutionary outlook must be scientific, 
not in the sense that it rejects or neglects other human activities, but in 
believing in the value of the scientific method for eliciting knowledge 
from ignorance and truth from error, and in basing itself on the firm 
ground of scientifically established knowledge. Unlike most theologies, 
it accepts the inevitability and indeed the desirability of change, and ad- 
vances by welcoming new discovery even when it conflicts with old 
ways of thinking. 

The only way in which the present split between religion and science 
could be mended would be through the acceptance by science of the 
fact and value of religion as an organ of evolving man, and the 
acceptance by religion that religions must evolve if they are not to 
become extinct, or at best turn into outdated living fossils. . . . 

Next, the evolutionary outlook must be global. Man is strong and 
successful in so far as he operates in inter-thinking groups, which are 
able to pool their knowledge and beliefs. To have any success in ful- 
filling his destiny as the controller or agent of future evolution on earth, 
he must become one single inter-thinking group, with one general frame- 
work of ideas: otherwise his mental energies will be dissipated in 
ideological conflict. Science gives us a foretaste of what could be. It 
is already global, with scientists of every nation contributing to its ad- 
vance; and because it is global it is advancing fast... . 
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But our thinking must also be concerned with the individual. The 
well-developed, well-patterned individual human being is, in a strictly 
scientific sense, the highest phenomenon of which we have any know!l- 
edge; and the variety of individual personalities is the world’s highest 
richness. 

In the light of the evolutionary vision the individual need not feel 
just a meaningless cog in the social machine, nor merely the helpless 
prey and sport of vast impersonal forces. He can do something to develop 
his own personality, to discover his own talents and possibilities, to 
interact personally and fruitfully with other individuals, to discover 
something of his own significance. If so, in his own person he is realizing 
an important quantum of evolutionary possibility; he is contributing his 
own personal quality to the fulfillment of human destiny. 

Population is people in the mass; and it is in regard to population 
that the most drastic reversal or reorientation of our thinking has become 
necessary. The unprecedented population-explosion of the last half- 
century has strikingly exemplified the Marxist principle of the passage 
of quantity into quality. Mere increase in quantity of people is 
increasingly affecting the quality of their lives and their future, and 
affecting it almost wholly for the worse. 

Population-increase is already destroying or eroding many of the 
world’s resources, both those for material subsistence and those—equally 
essential but often neglected—for human enjoyment and fulfillment. 
Early in man’s history the injunction to increase and multiply was right. 
Today it is wrong, and to obey it will be disastrous. 

The Western world has to achieve the difficult task of reversing the 
direction of its thought about population. It has to begin thinking that 
our aim should be not increase but decrease—certainly and quickly 
decrease in the rate of population-growth; and in the long run equally 
certainly, decrease in the absolute number of people in the world, 
including our own countries. The spectacle of explosive population- 
increase is prompting us to ask the simple but basic question, what are 
people for? And we see that the answer has to do with their quality 
as human beings, and the quality of their lives and achievements. 

We must make the same reversal of ideas about our economic system. 
At the moment our Western economic system (which is steadily 
invading new regions) is based on expanding production for profit; 
and production for profit is based on expanding consumption. As one 
American writer has put it, our economy depends on persuading more 
people to believe that they want to consume more products. This is 
leading to gross overexploitation of resources that ought to be conserved, 
to excessive advertising, to the dissipation of talent and energy into 
unproductive channels, and to a diversion of the economy as a whole 
away from its true functions. 

Once we truly believe that man’s destiny is to make possible greater 
fulfillment for more human beings and fuller achievement by human 
societies, utility in the customary sense becomes subordinate. Quantity 
of material product is, of course, necessary as the basis for the satisfaction 
of elementary human needs—but only up to a certain degree. More than 
a certain number of calories or cocktails or TV sets or washing machines 
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per person is not merely unnecessary but bad. Quantity of material 
production can be only a means to a further end, not an end in itself. 

The important ends of man’s life include the creation and enjoyment 
of beauty, both natural and man-made; increased comprehension and a 
more assured sense of significance; the preservation of all sources of 
pure wonder and delight, like fine scenery, wild animals in freedom, 
or unspoiled nature; the attainment of inner peace and harmony; the 
feeling of active participation in embracing and enduring projects, 
including the cosmic project of evolution. It is through such things that 
individuals attain greater fulfillment. As for nations and societies, they 
are remembered not for their wealth or comforts or technologies, but 
for their great buildings and works of art, their achievements in science 
or law or political philosophy, their success in liberating human life 
from the shackles of fear and ignorance. 

Finally, the evolutionary vision is enabling us to discern, however 
incompletely, the lineaments of the new religion that we can be sure will 
arise to serve the needs of the coming era. Just as stomachs are bodily 
organs concerned with digestion, and involving the biochemical activity 
of special juices, so are religions psychosocial organs concerned with 
the problems of human destiny, and involving the emotion of sacredness 
and the sense of right and wrong. Religion of some sort is probably 
necessary. But it is not necessarily a good thing. It was not a good 
thing for Christians to persecute and even burn heretics; it is not a 
good thing when communism, in its dogmatic-religious aspect, perse- 
cutes and even executes deviationists. 

The emergent religion of the near future could be a good thing. It 
will believe in knowledge. It will be able to take advantage of the vast 
amount of new knowledge produced by the knowledge-explosion of the 
last few centuries in constructing what we may call its theology—the 
framework of facts and ideas which provide it with intellectual support; 
it should be able, with our increased knowledge of mind, to define 
man’s sense of right and wrong more clearly so as to provide a better 
moral support, and to focus the feeling of sacredness on fitter objects. 
Instead of worshiping supernatural rulers, it will sanctify the higher 
manifestations of human nature, in art and love, in intellectual com- 
prehension and aspiring adoration, and will emphasize the fuller realiza- 
tion of life’s possibilities as a sacred trust. 

Thus the evolutionary vision, first opened up for us by Charles 
Darwin a century back, illuminates our human existence in a simple 
but almost overwhelming way. It exemplifies the truth that truth is 
great and will prevail, and the greater truth that truth will set us free. 

Evolutionary truth frees us from subservient fear of the unknown and 
supernatural, and exhorts us to face this new freedom with courage 
tempered with wisdom, and hope tempered with knowledge. It shows 
us our destiny and our duty. It shows us mind enthroned above matter, 
quantity subordinate to quality. It gives our anxious minds support by 
revealing the incredible possibilities that have already been realized 
in evolution’s past; and, by pointing to the hidden treasure of fresh 
possibilities that still remain to be realized, it gives us a potent incentive 
for fulfilling our evolutionary role in the long future of our planet. 
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9 “The Impact of Race on Neighborhood in the Metropolitan Setting,” Eunice 
and George Grier, Washington Center for Metropolitan Studies, 13 pages. 


10 “A Plan for the Year 2000,” National Capital Planning Commission, 110 pages, 
illustrations. Long range policies for development of the Washington metro- 


politan region. 


11 “Women’s Stake in the College Price Tag,” Joint Office of Institutional Re- 
search, 8 pages, graphs. Why talented girls are prevented from entering 
college. 


*412 “The Cost of a Schoolhouse,” Educational Facilities Laboratories, 144 pages, 
photographs, drawings, graphs. Comprehensive survey of approaches to new 
school building illustrating the flexibility, economy, and new designs resulting 
from technological advance. Also bibliography of other publications available 
free from EFL. (Current, October 1961 ) 

* School boards, parent-teacher groups, and other organizations concerned with educa- 


tional facilities may obtain additional copies free (maximum 50) of item No. 12 by 
sending a request to Current Readers Service, 905 Madison Avenue, New York 21, N. Y. 
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